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Alan Travis 
Home Affairs F f itter 


A CLEAR majority 
of the public 
backs British in- 
volvement in 
military action 
— including 
• Domomg raids — against 
Iraq, according to a Guard- 
lan/ICM poll published today. 

The poll's main finding of 
clear support for British in- 
volvement in military action 
(by 56 per cent to 32 per cent 
overall) is backed up by a ma- 
jority of the public agreeing 
that Tony Blair was right last 
week to give “unconditional 
support” to President Clin- 
ton’s strategy. 

The . first test of British 
opinion also shows that sup- 
port for military action by 
Britain and the US is stronger 
among men than among 
women,' who fail to give raids 
majority support Men back 
military action by 68 per cent 
to 24 cent compared with 45 
per cent of women in flavour 
and 39 against 
One big surprise is that 
young voters — those aged 18 
to 24 — give the strongest 
backing for a military cam- 
paign (by 65 per cent to 23 per 
cent) of any age group. Sup- 
port for military action ap- 
pears to decline with age. ; 
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[Anti-Murdoch 

vote by Lords 
puts Labour 
in trouble 


Ewan MacAsMB, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


T HE Government suf- 
fered a surprise defeat 
last night when the 
Lords voted to outlaw 
Rupert Murdoch's newspaper 
price-cutting campaign and 
now faces a potentially em- 
barrassing backbench revolt 
in the Commons over the 
issue. Labour rebels formed 
an alliance with the Liberal 
Democrats and some Tory 
peers to vote decisively by 121 
votes to 93 to ban predatory 
pricing in the newspaper 
Industry. 

The Government is opposed 
• to the amendment, believing 
it is inoperable, and will seek 
to reverse it when it comes to 
the Commons. But the Gov- 
ernment faces a potentially 
embarrassing Commons 
revolt because many Labour 
backbenchers are hostile 
towards Mr Murdoch. 

While Mr Blair and his 
chief press officer, Alastair 
Campbell, have gone to great 
lengths over the last couple of 
years to win a sympathetic 
hearing in the Sun and 
Tim es , there are other Labour 
MPs who have not forgiven 
the Sun for the way it has 
treated Labour in the past 
Even before the defeat, 
there had been murmuring 
from Labour MPs about 
bringing forward their own 
amendment . But the peers 
have now' offered dissident 
Labour MPs the opportunity 
to express their own disl i k e of 
Mr Murdoch. 

The peers complained that i 
Mr Murdoch's Times had j 
been sold on Saturdays at 20p, ’ 
though it has since risen, and 1 
lOp on Mondays, now 20p, — 
both at less than the cost of < 
production — and succeeded ] 
in weakening the Indepen- t 
dent and hurting the Daily c 
Telegraph. t 

Lord McNally, the Liberal 1 
Democrat peer. Introducing 1 


with those over 65 appearing 
the least belligerent 

This suggests that the con 
venhonal wisdom or the past 
7 30 years — that there Is a 
c stronger peace movement 
■ “tong the younger genera- 
1 non — is no longer true. 

1 Those now in their early 
i twenties are far more beJlt 
t cose than their predecessors. 

The support for military 
action will be welcomed in 
r Downing Street but it is dear 

- that it is nowhere near what 
1 it was in a similar Guardian/ 

: ICM poll in September 1990, 
just before the Gulf war, or 
: before the British task force 
sailed to the FaDdands In 
1982. The public backed Brit- 
ish involvement in the Gulf 
war by 71 per cent to 19 per 
oent and the decision to send 
the Falkland^ task force was 
supported by 78 per cent 
This month’s pdl shows 
that the anti-war movement 
backed by a minority of 
Labour MPs commands the 
support of at least one in four 
people, and as much as one in 
three on some yardsticks. 

The Guardlan/ICM poll 
asked the public how far they 
favoured diplomatic pressure 
but not military action to en- 
force the Inspection of Iraq’s 
nuclear, biological and chemi- 
cal weapons by the United 
Nations. Some 24 per cent 
agreed. 

A further 24 per cent said 
military action should be 
used to enforce such UN 
inspections. 

A further 42 per cent, how- 
ever. feels this objective is too 
limited and that action should 
be taken to topple Saddam 

Hussein. Only 3 per cent sup- 1 _ 

port the idea of leaving Iraq A British soldier wears clothing designed to protect against chemical weapons 
alone. * 

Surprisingly, people are to Mr Blair’s decision to | ington tells It to da f sumption given! 

also alarmed by the implies- strengthen the political bonds The results of the Guard- n J 
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Ington tells it to da 
The results of the Guard- 
ian/ ICM poll are published 
after Tony Benn, the Labour 
MP, led a deputation of left- 
wing Labour MPs to present a 
letter at 10 Downing Street 
calling on the Prime Minister 

sumption, given the well- 
known political problems be- 
setting President Clinton at 
home”. 

The MPs’ statement added: 
“We believe that the British 
Government’s role as the only 
cheerleader for US sabre-rat- 

to abandon his support for 
military intervention. They 
said air strikes might be “de- 
signed for .US domestic con- 

tling within the international 
community is the opposite of 
what an ethical approach to 
foreign policy would 


PHOTOGRAPH: SEAN OEMPSEY 
require." 

• ICM interviewed a random 
sample of 1,200 adults aged 18 
plus by telephone between 
February 6 and 8. Interview® 
were conducted across the 
country and the results have' 
been weighted to the profile of 
all adults. 

syndrom* due, page 
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; r Ministers put brake on genetically modified crops 
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T HE Government has ef- 
fectively halted the 

planting of the first gen- 
etically modified crops in 
Britain, dealing a big U°wto 
the billion biotechnology 

^Th^move follows growing 
protests from enviranmenj^ 
ists. Friends of toe Earthed 
government age^essw*as 
English Nature, whirii 
tostop the 
first licence to 

dal quantities of genetically 
modified oil seed rape. 

.The Guardian has al^ 

highlighted the dangers of m 


traducing genetically modi- 
fied crops and the huge prof- 
its that would be made by six 
major chemical companies 
from their development 
worldwide. 

The genetic food industry 
bad hoped for approval of the 
first licences this month but 
it is now likely to take up to 
three years to reach a final 
decision. 

Adrian Bebb, Friends of the 
Earth’s food and biotechnol- 
ogy campaigner, said last 
night “lam very Pleased that 
the Government has seen the 
sense to stop the planting of 
this new genetically modi fi ed 
oil seed rape because of .the 
immense damage it could do 
to flie countryside and. wild-- 


Britain 


life by encouraging the indis- 
criminate use of herbicides.” 

Oil seed rape — the fourth 
largest commercially grown 
crop in Britain — is com- 
monly used in margarine and 
vegetable oils and its deriva- 
tives are used in cosmetics 
and detergents. It is also 
pulped for animal feed. 

The genetically modified 
| version makes the plant resis- 
tant to ghifbsinate ammo- 
nium, a herbicide. It would 
mean a big increase in herbi- 
cide spraying of crops, by 
allowing the use of non-selec- 
tive products to kill ah the 
weeds but leave the crop 
intact 

A decision to go ahead 
would give a huge boost to the 


chemical firm Hoechst' which 
manufactures the herbicide. 

The application to grow oil 
seed rape has been made by 
Plant Genetic Systems, the 
Belgian subsidiary of 
Hoechst, which wants to sow 
two varieties described as 
“herbicide friendly”. 

The Ministry of Agriculture 
confirmed yesterday that It 
had received an application 
but said itself and the Depart- 
ment .of the Environment,. 
Transport and the Regions 
win have to vet the new vari- 
eties. The process means that 
ministers have, blocked any 
early sowing of the first “her- 
bicide friendly" oil seed rape 
in Britain by introducing a 
long consultation period. 


The French government — 
which persuaded the Euro- 
pean Union to allow the new 

varieties to be marketed 

has also imposed a similar de- 
lay by not implementing the 
change. 

Earlier this year English 
Nature, the Countryside 
C ounc il for Wales, Scottish 
Natural Heritage, and the 
Northern Ireland Environ- 
ment and Heritage Service 
warned Jack Cunningham, 
the Agriculture Secretary, of 
the need for a moratorium 
until government research is 
completed on genetically 
modified crops. 

Derek Langslow, chief exec- 
utive of English Nature, 
warned ministers in a letter 


“There Is ample evidence that 
‘conventional’ intensive agri- 
culture has already caused 
widespread losses of farmland 
birds and insects, and the in- 
troduction of genetically mod- 
ified crops could increase 
these losses considerably. The 
use of herbicide resistant 
crops such as o3 seed rape 
could leave few weeds in 
fields, and less food available 
to farmland wildlife. ” 

Jeff Hooker, the food safety 
m in ister, and Lord Donoghue, 
the farms minister, are to 
meet this month to discuss 
the implications of the deci- 
sion not to go ahead with the 
planting of genetically modi- 
fied oil seed rape on other 
applications. 
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his amendment to the Compe- 
tition Bill last night, warned 
_ that Mr Murdoch’s consolida- 
tion of power was “already 
1- reaching dangerous and unac- 
it ceptable proportions.” 
e Lord McNally’s amendment 
v prohibits any conduct by a 
r national newspaper that 
i abuses a dominant position to 
1- reduce the diversity of the 
t national newspaper press by 
s “imposing selling prices be- 
1 low marginal cost of produc- 
I tion on a persistent basis”. 
t Mr Blair's official spokes- 
1 man said it was not a “sen- 
r stole” amendment He said 
that price competition was 
“normally in the consumers’ 

I interest” and the Office of 
; Fair Trading had twice inves- 
: tigated and cleared News In- 
1 ternational of predatory 
pricing. 

“The point of the Competi- 
tion Bill is to strengthen the 
regulators. If anyone thinfca 
there is predatory pr icing , 
they can complain.” 

He said it was wrong to 
single out one sector, and the 
amendment would increase 
the regulatory burden on in- 
dustry, when the intention of 
the bill was to reduce it 
Lord Simp-’, of Highbury, 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry to blister, echoed 
this; “There is no case for 
using this bill to target an In- 
dividual sector of the market 
or one company." 

Lord McNally, a former ad- 
viser in Callaghan’s Labour 
government, moving bis 
a mendm ent, said; "We have 
seen, because of predatory 
pricing, competition replaced 
by anarchy and where our 
national newspapers are in- 
vited to compete only to see 
who bleeds to death first”. 

He reminded the Lords that 
only three years ago Labour 
policy was to oppose restric- 
tive practices in the press a n d 
quoted Robin Cook, then a 
trade and Industry spokes- 
man, accusing Mr Murdoch of 
restricting consumer choice. 
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Deep down, Enoch 
liked to rock’n’roll 


c 



Simon Hoggart 

I RECALL a lunch with 
Enoch Powell and some col- 
leagues a few years ago. He 
stared glumly at the menu, 
then ordered tripe and onions. 
“We shall be talking tripe, so I 
might as well eat it too,” he 
said, in that tone of voice 
which made Eeyore sound 
like Dale Winton. 

This was during the period 
of the last Labour government 
before the present one. Some 
people thought that Powell’s 
implicit endorsement ofHar- 
old Wilson, who had promised 
a referendum on Europe, had 
defeated the Tories. 

He himself had no doubt. "I 
look upon the government 
benches as a man might look 
upon his children," he said. 
“You might not Like them very 
much, but you cannot escape 
responsibility for their 
existence.” 

The meal ended and 1 was 
sent to help pick up his coat 
and show him oql "I am very 
glad that you are with me. I am 
very relieved that you are 
with me,” he said (he often 
spake in pairs of sentences, 
like matched candlesticks), 
and 1 suddenly remembered 
that the woman hi the cloak- 
room was black. Would there 
be a scene? Would he tell her to 
go back to where she came 
from? Of course not; he had no 
change and needed a 50p tip. 
Rut I expect he had enjoyed 
the mild pleasure of winding 
me up. 

He seemed to exist on two 
levels. Half ofhim was always 
hoveringabove any conversa- 
tion he was involved in, 
watching other people react- 
ing to him as if only his corpo- 
real being was present An- 
other colleague once 
described how he had told 

Powell an anecdote about the 
former Speaker, George 
Thomas. Powell had Inter- 
rupted and shown how It 
could not possibly be true. 
"There you go, Enoch, spoil- 
ing a perfectly good story." my 
colleague complained. 


Review 


“Bntl have not spoiled it” 
said PowelL “Next time you 
tell it, yon can cap it ‘And 
then Enoch said . . and it will 
be a much better story." 

He wasn’t an egomaniac so 
much as a solipsist he genu- 
inely believed that the world 
spun around him. In the late 
Sixties and early Seventies 
there was little In the press to 
disabuse him of this belief. 

He wasa demented roman- 
tic. Was he a racist too? Not 
really — except that he was 
clearly delighted when racist 
dockers marched in his sup- 
port. In his notion of England 
we were still all standing 
round forest clearing s with 
spears and axes, waiting to see 
off the Romans, or else we 
were sturdy yeoman fanners 
eating roast beef and speaking 
the language of Shakespeare. 

It was a misty, unreal vi- 
sion, and of course It didn’t 
include ethnic minorities — 
or rather ethnic minorities 
who weren't Celts or Piets or 
Jutes. He didn't hate coloured 
people; be just thought they 
I should be back in their own 
clearings, worshipping their 
own tribal gods. 

The austerity, the black 
clothing (he wore three-piece 
suits at the height of the hot- 
test summers), the slow, hyp- 
notic Black Country accent- 
all served to conceal a man 
who raged with emotions like 
any testosterone-crazed 
teenager. 

Recently he cried on TV 
remembering a woman he had 
admired — 50 years before. 

The alleged remorseless logic 
was really a Jesuitical ability 
to find an intelle ct ual J ustHL * * 
cation for a passionate irratio- 
nal belief. 

I once met him in a televi- 
sion green room. Another 
guest on the same programme 
was Bill Haley of Rock Around 
The Clock, who was beginning 
what turned out to be his final 
tour of Britain. 

A young researcher, hid- 
eously embarrassed, was 
given the job of Introducing 
the two men who. one might 
have assumed, had nothing 
whatever in common. Haley 
had no idea who his new 
friend was. “Pleased cha’ meet 
ya, Mr Pole," he said politely. 

“And I pleased to meet 
you," said PowelL “/have al- 
ways wanted to meet you.” 
And suddenly one had this vi- 
sion ofhim in a D.A. hairdo, in 
a drape jacket and erfipe soles, 
jiving by the juke box. 


Amt* Parians 
Political Correspondent 


D ivorcing 

parents may have 
to pay to see their 
children. Frank 
Field, the Social 
Security Minister, Indicated 
last night in a move which de- 
lighted the critics of the Child 
Support Agency but which 
legal experts said was unsus- 
tainable. 

Although he told MPs: “You 
can’t tie access to mainte- 
nance”. sources afterwards 
indicated that Mr Field, the 
man charged with thinking 
the unthinkable in welfare 
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lives. He promised to bring 
forward plans for reform by 
tfaesummer. 

Four years after its incep- 
tion, MPs say that the CSA is 
still their biggest source of 
constituency problems. "Most 
of us have at least 12 cases 
pnmg at any time," according 
to David Rendel, the Liberal 
Democrat spokesman who 
opened a Commons debate by 
failing for abolition of the 
CSA. 

Since 1993, when the agency 
was es tablished, protests by 
angry parents at what they 
fait was an arbitrary, unjust 
and anonymous system 
forced continual alteration of 
the maintenance formula; it 


is now so complex tha*it 
takes 90 per cent of every 'CSA 
employee’s time, Mr Field 
admitted. 

Simplifying the system 
could be done by linking rates 
of maintenance with individ- 
ual's tax bands. 

“We wIH have to choose at 
some stage whether we are 
gnj ng to have a complicated 
formula or move to some- 
thing much simpler — a poss- 
ible simple tax rate," he said. 

Mr Field admitted that two 
people in three initially 
refused to cooperate with the 
agency. "People have heard 
on the grapevine that if they 
don’t cooperate they can stay 
on benefit,” he said. 


Shut your eyes and 
think of Mozart 


Tim Ashley 


Coal Fan Tutte/Sc o tU ah 
Opara 

Theatre Royal, Glasgow 

E xplosive operatic fina- 
les. appropriate or other- 
wise. have become 
strangely fashionable. Last 
week at ENO, Donizetti’s 
Elixir Of Love ended with the 
statue of an unnamwi totali- 
tarian dictator being blasted 
to bits. This week, Scottish 
Opera’s new version of Co si 
Fan Tutte closed with a dish- 
washer, microwave and wash- 
ing machine spewing forth 
flam es and smoke while the 
principals — and half the au- 
dience — looked on aghast. 

Bourgeois convention and 
the security of marriage, we 
may presume, win elude Mo- 
zart’s quartet of mismatched 
lovers long after the curtain 
has fallen (on this occasion to 
shrieks of “Rubbishy as well 
as applause). Blowing up half 
the contents of an electrical 
shop, however, is a remark- 
ably heavy-handed way of get- 
ting the message across. 

Updated stagings of Cosi 
have become de rigueur of late; 
this one, directed by Stewart 
Laing, is an unsteady mix of 
sitcom and symbolism that 
doesn’t always make the tran- 
sition easily. Aldona Cun- 
ningham’s hideous plywood 
set suggests somewhere sub- ■ 
urban and nondescript Fer- 
rando and Guglielmo are a 
pair of Laddish men behaving 
badly, in need of a comeup- 
pance. Dorabella and Finrdi- 
ligi, meanwhile, doodle cari- 
catures of their lovers in 
lipstick on their mirrors, ab- 
stractedly try on bridal veils 
and sit by a telephone that 


never rings. Alfonso is a 
smartly dressed wideboy. De- 
spina’s relationship to the 
others is curiously ill-defined. 

An ominous note Is struck 
from the beginning, by a phal- 
lic-looking sword wedged In 
the Qoor of the set The sym- 
bols soon pile up with mad- 
dening profusion. The spin- 
ning hands of a clock suggest 
time is running out When- 
ever anyone sings the word 
“love”, a pink neon arrow 
flashes on and off. Cross- 
dressed choristers indulging 
in a multisexual free-for-all 
denote erotic uncertainty. 

All this is dreary, and tragic 
on two counts. First, there’s a 
decent production straggling 
to find its way out of the mess 
— when Laing lets his princi- 
pals alone, you realise that 
he has an acute understand- 
ing of the opera's tricky bal- 
ance between broad comedy 
and emotional pain. Second, 
it’s musically well-nigh flaw- 
less, and the excellent cast de- 
serve something better. 

Nicholas McGegean con- 
ducts. He's fond of extreme 
speeds, gets some wonderfully 
sinewy playing from the Scot- 
tish Opera orchestra, and en- 
courages the soloists to in- 
dulge in more ornamentation 
than usual in Mozart. Claire 
Rutter ( Fiordiligi) dazzles 
with her coloratura. Peter 
Mattel and Michelle Walton 
(Guglielmo and Dorabella) are 
a sexy, well- matched pair. 

Iain Pa ton's voice is a bit on 
the small side for Ferrando, 
though his phrasing is exqui- 
site. Donald Maxwell is a 
gritty, chilling Alfonso, while 
Luisa Milne's Despina has a 
nice line in innuendo. It’s well 
worth hearing, even though 
there are moments when you 
may have to avert your eyes. 



Social Security Secretary Harriet Harman visiting the Fleetspray company m Middlesbrough yesterday. The firm has a policy of employing disabled people photograph: fucharo rayner 

Harman backs down on disabled cuts 


Claimants to have independent 
assessment of benefit changes 


Peter Hetherington 
and Dsnrtd Brindle 

ARRIET Harman 
moved last night to 
defuse growing 
alarm among the dis- 
abled over the Government’s 
welfare reform plans by an- 
nouncing new measures to as- 
sess the financial circum- 
stances of claimants before 
benefits are cot 
Stung by publicity sur- 
rounding cases In which dis- 
ability living allowances have 
been reduced for the severely 
disabled, the embattled Social 
Security Secretary revealed 
that independent assessments 
would soon be made before 
benefits are changed. 

Before speaking to a 
selected audience of Labour 
members In Middlesbrough, 
at the first party welfare road- 
show she has addressed, she 
reassured the disabled that 
the Government had no inten- 
tion of reducing benefits for 


those in need. With some 
demonstrators outside, police 
threw a cordon around the 
i town hall to ensure only In- 
vited guests gained entry. 
Several demonstrators said 
they knew of disabled people 
, whose benefits were already 
being cut by £100 a week 
under procedures approved 
I by the Tories and carried 
through by Labour. 

John Taylor, Teesside secre- 
tary of Labour's hand left cam- 
paign group, who had been in- 
vited. said he was concerned 
that the rilnahlpri and lone 
parent groups had been ex- 
cluded from the meeting. 
“While the welfare- state needs 
reorganising we hope it's not 
‘cute leer because that would 
affect the poorest and most vul- 
nerable and be intolerable.” 
The policy move followed 
mounting evidence of seem- 
ingly arbitrary decisions to 
withdraw or cut disability liv- 
ing allowance (DLA) paid to 
15 million people. 

Under the programme of 


checks, known as the; “benefit 
integrity project”, more than 
400,000 people receiving 
higher combined rates of DLA 
care and mobility components 
— either £84.10 or £87.70 a 
week — are having their con- 
tinuing eligibility scrutinised. 

So far, 33,153 cases have 
been checked — 1,427 people 
(4.3 per cent) have had benefit 
stopped and 2,786 (65 per 
amt) have had it cut 

Cases taken up by citizen’s 
advice bureaux include: 

• A 78-year-old Birmingham 
man with a deformed hip, os- 
teoarthritis, deafness and sci- 
atica who had benefit 
withdrawn. 

• A a^year-old Surrey wom- 
an, unable to read or write, 
whose benefit was stopped on 
the basis of a review form 
completed by her daughter 
who herself had - difficulty 
writing. 

• A 39-year-old Manchester 
woman, deaf and almost 
wholly paralysed, who had 
her benefit cut because she 
uses a catheter and was 
judged not to need help to go 
to the toilet at night 

In Middlesbrough alone, al- 
most 12L500 people are either 


on disability living and atten- 
dance allowance or incapac- 
ity benefit while almost one 
In five men Is out of work in a 
town where the jobless levels 
have barely fallen over the 
past year. Bob Duffy, who 
runs a centre for the unem- 
ployed, said the Govern- 
ment's “welfare to work” pro- 
posals were the wrong way 
round. “If they were to create 
the jobs first and then the 


people didn’t take them up 
that would be fine but what 
they're doing is pretending 
that jobs exist — virtualrea- 
lity jobs, if you like — and 
people will be on schemes for 
six months and then back on 
the dole again.” 

Earlier, Ms Ha rman ac- 
knowledged the discussion on 
choices involved in refor ming 
the welfare state would be 
‘lively and controversial”. 


She added: “People with dis- 
abilities and in genuine need 
have everything to gain and 
nothing to tear from Labour’s 
plans for the welfare state.” 
But for many party mem- 
bers, it was still uncle ar last 
night whether those unspeci- 
fied plans for welfare reform 
are designed to help those in 
need or to cut a benefits bill 
which accounts for almost a 
third of government spending. 






Scientists pick up powerful 
signals as old as time itself 
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No compensation for UN 
soldier crippled in Bosnia 


Clare Dyer 

A SOLDIER who lost a leg as 
a result of Injuries sustained 
with the UN peacekeeping 
forces In Bosnia, had his test 
case for compensation 
rejected by the High Court 
yesterday. Sergeant Trevor 
Walker was hit when a shell 
was fired into his accommo- 
dation block and had to have 


his leg amputated above the 
knee after 13 operations. 

A High Court judge, Mr 
Justice Latham, said the Min- 
istry of Defence was not “un- 
fair or perverse" in refusing 
him compensation because 
the incident arose from “war- 
like activities", which are ex- 
cluded from its compensation 
scheme. He Is backed by the 
Royal British Legion, and will 
appeal against the ruling. 


72m Radford 
Science Editor 

B RITISH astronomers 
have traced the most 
powerful signals In 
the universe, and have 
found that they date back 
almost to the dawn of time. 

They have calculated that 
mysterious bursts of 
ganuna rays — ■ a mere 10 
seconds' worth would con- 
tain more energy than all 
the light from the Sun in 10 
billion years — are so far 
away that their light has 
taken almost the entire his- 
tory of the universe to 
reach Earth. 

Gamma rays are invisi- 
ble, but they pack a million 
times more punch than the 
rays of visible light. For 
nearly 30 years, astrono- 
mers have been detecting, 
almost every day, very 
short gusts of astounding 
energy from the distant 
heavens. 

Last year, a European 
team made history: they 
used an Italian-Dutch satel- 


lite and two Nasa satellites 
to “flz” the source of 
gamma rays in the sky, and 
get images of the afterglow 
on two optical telescopes in 

the C anar y Islands . 

But that did not solve the 
question of what was hap- 
pening, or how far away. 
One argument is that the 
explosions are caused by 
collisions between neutron 
stars so dense that a cable 
inch would weigh millions 
of tons. 

Another scenario is of a 
neutron star collapsing 
into a black hole. And no- 
body could work out 
whether the explosions 
were very faraway — or in- 
side the Milky Way galaxy. 

Tomorrow, Ralph Wljers 
of the Institute of Astron- 
omy at Cambridge, and col- 
leagues from Pasadena, 
California, and Toronto, 
will publish an answer in 
the Monthly Notices of the 
Royal Astronomical 
Society. 

The more massive the 
star, the shorter its'Hfe. So 
they would die in roughly 


the same place In which 
they were bora. The gamma 
ray bursts would be a kind 
of clock, ticking off the rate 
of star creation through dif- 
ferent eras of the universe. 

The “brightness” of a 
starb urst depends on two 
things: how -hot the 
explosion is, and how far 
away it takes place. The 
gamma ray bursts turned 
out on closer inspection to 
be 20 times brighter than 
the scientists had previ- 
ously thought — so they 
must be coming from much 
further away. 

But a journey across 
huge distances is also a 
journey through time. The 
hope is that sooner or later, 
astronomers wiIl .be able to 
look back to see stars and 

galagi iw In the wnMng . 

“There are important im- 
plications for discovering 
what the early universe 
was like,” said Mr Wljers. 
“If you could peek into Na- 
ture's kitchen at the time 
the first stars were being 
made, that would be “really 
something.’* 
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‘Agent 1 5’ 
offers clue 
to Gulf war 
syndrome 


Pavid Fairhail 

Defence Correspondent 



Bertold Brecht -Very charming. 


_ very funny and great fun to talk to but he didn't wash enough and he smelt of cigars', according to his daughter photograph (rf^ hulton getty 

Brecht bows to market forces 


Denis Staunton on Berlin’s centenary 
celebrations of the birth of a playwright who 
dedicated his work to rf ARtmwinn 



A mid a display of 
marketing overkill 
worthy of the Spice 
Girls. Berlin will 
today mark the 
centenary of the birth of 
Bertolt Brecht, a playwright 
who dedicated his life's work 
to - the overthrow of 
capitalism. 

Brecht’s face stares out 
from countless magazine 
covers and newspapers and a 
giant photograph of the 
writer has been mnnn»»fl at 
the top of the 
Kurturstendamm. the city’s 
main shopping street 
“My name is a trademark," 
Brecht boasted after the 
success of one of his plays. 
But more than 40 years after 
the communist regime in East 
Germany gave him a hero’s 
funeral, it is Brecht’s face 
that is now becoming his 
fortune. 

Magazine features focus on 
the playwright's personal 
habits and dress sense, 
especially the look he adopted 


in the 1920s. when he sported 
a leather jacket, close-cropped 
hair and soft cap. 

"He was styling himself in 
a pseudo-proletarian way and 
now people are using thic 
image without thinking just 
because the picture looks' 
good," said Stephan Wetzel oT 
the Berliner Ensemble, the 
theatre Brecht founded in 
East Berlin in 1940. 

The publication in 
Germany of a book claiming 
that much of Brecht's work 
was written by his lovers hag 
simply served to heighten 
interest in the playwright 
His sexual adventurousness 
fits neatly with the image of a 
cigar-smoking boxing 
enthusiast with a keen 
insight into the minds of 
ordinary people. 

Mr Wetzel believes the 
media -driven elevation of 
Brecht into a cult figure could" 
finally bury the writer’s 
reputation as an official voice 
of East German socialism, 

"ft’s going to liberate 


Brecht, at least in eastern 
Germany, because it's taking 
him out of state possession 
and making him a 
commercial commodity," be 
said. “I'm not sure which Js 
worse. Here at the Berliner 
Ensemble we have to play the 
game in a way but we're 
trying to do it tongue In 
cheek." 

The theatre has been 
staging a “Brechtathon" 
since yesterday, with 
performances, readings and 
discussions. A centenary 
birthday party was due to 
start at midnight last night. 

As the son of a prosperous 
paper manufacturer, Brecht 
had little contact with the 
working class during his 
childhood in the southern 
German city of Augsburg. 
Even when be embraced 
socialism, he retained an 
affection for the finer things 
in life and continued to take a 
keen interest in money. 

Some of his plays, such as 
'Hie Threepenny Opera and 
Mother Courage, earned huge 
sums during his lifetime and 
introduced his style of highly 
political “epic theatre" to 
audiences all over the world. 

Although he moved to East 
Berlin after his wartime 
exile, Brecht held an Austrian 
passport and a Swiss bank 


account and he and his family 
enjoyed privileges shared by 
few East German citizens. 

Nevertheless, he was 
cherished by the East 
German regime, which 
regarded the Berliner 
Ensemble as its cultural 
flagship, and he accepted the 
Stalin Prize, an honour 
Thomas Mann rejected. 

When tanks suppressed a 
workers' uprising in East 
Berlin in 1063, Brecht backed 
the government in public but 
sneered at the action in 
private. “Would it not have 
been simpler for. .the 
government to abolish the 
people and elect another?" he 
wrote. 

Brecht’s daughter Barbara, 
who earned an estimated DMl 
mm io n (£340,000) In "royalties 
in Germany last year, is no 
longer on speaking terms with 
the Berliner Enawnhip after a 
row about performing rights. 
She views the celebrations 
with cool scepticism, and 
laughs at the idea other lather 
as a cult figure. 

"He was very charming,' 
very Amoy and great ttioi to 
talk to . but he didn't wash 
anwn gh and hfr -unrit of cigars." 
1 think that by the time this 
year is over, nobody win ever 
want to hear of Brecht again," 
she said. 


Village baffled as healthy children 
test positive for tuberculosis 


Sarah Bosefey 

and Peter Hetherfngtnn 


I ORE THAN 150 chil 
dren in an affluent 
village in Northum- 
bria have mysteriously tested 
positive for tuberculosis — 
traditionally the scourge of 
impoverished slums — yet no- 
body has been found suffering 
from the disease. 

Health experts are baffled 
about what explanation to 
give to anxious parents. So 
far. two primary and two 
middle schools in the village 
or ponteland. near Newcastle 
upon Tyne. have 158 children 
with positive results out of 
1,444 screened. All the chil- 
dren are well and at scmxm, 
having been given a course of 
antibiotics. 

Nicol Black, consultant in 
communicable dfceaw con; 
tzvl called it "a classic public 
health mystery". The phe- 
nomenon was discovered 
when children of 11 and 12 
were given the routine test in 
preparation for their BCG in- 
oc illation. “In this on * 
lively small village. wejot26 
per cent coming up 
5£cb blew the 

W The most obvious exptana* 

all come Into «mtart 
somebody who had tb. 
hunt for the sport® went^to 

action big scale- 

an absolute failure- W „ . 
found absolutely nothing, he 

^UMren in 

thP school and at omer 
with TB is probably not tie 


source. There were positive 
tests in all the schools, and it 
was unlikely that they could 
all have come into contact 
with one sick Individual. 
"The human source was far 
and away the worst risk we 
could imagine. If it is some- 
thing else, the risk goes down 
a bit," he said. 

Other possibilities being ex- 
amined are that the children 
have been in contact with an 
anima l source of TB or with 
some organism, perhaps in 
the soil, which is similar to 
TB. It is also possible that 
some minor infection in the 
community interfered with 
the skin tests. 

GPs and other medical per- 
sonnel had put a "colossal 
effort" into solving the mys- 
tery and the community baa 
not been slow to offer leads 
and ideas. 

“In the village you cant 
even cough in Safeway’s any 
more. Everyone is concerned 


to a greater or lesser extent," 
said Dr Black. 

Parents of the children who 
tested positive are finding it 
particularly hard to quell 
their anxieties. Louise Atkin- 
son's five-year-old son 
Thomas is one of the latest 
batch of 54 with a positive 
result Outside Danas Hall 
First School, which has 30 
cases, she said: “Now we’re 
told it might be something 
else, and frankly I am not 
very happy, because things 
are even worse." 

Thomas was sent to hospi- 
tal last week for a chest X-ray, 
and cleared. “There were no 
suggestions that he had an. in- 
fection hut he was put on six 
months antibiotics,’* said 
Louise, who has another son, 
aged one. 

“The disease can lie dor- 
mant fbr years and, of course, 
it can turn into something 
quite awful, quite serious If it 
isn’t treated. But they’re hav- 



Four schools in the village have cases photograph- mike sccfiT 


ing doubts about whether it’s 
TB. You wonder whether 
antibiotics are the right thing 
— should we now throw them 
away?” 

Some, like a middle-aged 
map p icking up h i s five-year- 
old granddaughter from the 
school, suspect the local 
swimming pool, or the sports 
centre, could be the source-of 
the infection. 

"It is very much fear of an 
unknown quantity,” he said. 
"Various people have their 
own opinions but no (me has 
said anything officially- This 
has all caught people by sur- 
prise and we’re all very con- 
cerned about where it has 
come from.” 

"It is very frightening when 
you think it could have been 
passed on by someone, possi- 
bly a. person who might not 
know. People associated TB 
with poverty, slums, poor hy- 
giene but that's totally in con- 
trast to an area like this 
which is very affluent — well- 
heeled, weD-dressed, and well- 
off. Doctors and medical 
people all send their children 
to the schools round here -and 
they’re all baffled by it." 

Ian Bullous, a pharmacist 
who has two children aged 
eight and 11 . said many 
people had to be reminded 
that TB was a "killer" not 
long ago. 

“I recently saw a pro- 
gramme about TB ' returning 
to the poorer parts of America 
— - but surely not somewhere 
tike this ," he said. 

Another parent said: “With 
so many- children testing posi- 
tive you’d be mad to. be com- 
placent about something like 
this. It la very worrying, but 
we’re getting almost daily 
bulletins from the schools and 
the health authorities. They 
can’t be faulted.” 



W^Wj^^^^^modestambassadoriaUotewith an 
mused and unflagging stoicism. But the kind of 
Britain he symbolises — a place of empire and warm 

Trnca 1 «— — ha * ,onsl since wanished - 

Luke Harding with Prince Charles in Bhutan 
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A man of his word 



Brecht’s gravestone in the 
former East Berlin 


□ 1898: Bora in 
Augsburg, the son of a 
wealthy factory owner. 

O 1917: Studied 
literature and medicine 
in Munich- 


□ 1922: First 
Drums in the 


t. 


□ 1928: The 
Threepenny Opera, 
allegedly co-written by 
his secretary and lover. 
Elisabeth Hauptmann. 

□ 1933: Fled Nazi 
Germany for Denmark, 
Sweden and Finland. 
Wrote Mother Courage. 

□ 1943: Moved to 
Hollywood but felled as 
a scriptwriter. Wrote 
The Good Woman of 
Setzuan and The 
Caucasian Chalk. Circle. 

□ 1949: Returned to 
East Berlin and founded 
Berliner Ensemble. 

□ 1956: Diedaged 58 in 
East Berlin, ms chosen 
epitaph: “He made 
suggestions.” 


YSTERIOUS ill- 
nesses afflicting 
veterans of the 
Gulf war may have 
been caused by a hitherto un- 
disclosed Iraqi chemical 
weapon known as Agent is. 
the Defence Secretary. George 
Robertson, said yesterday. 

Mr Robertson told MPs that 
“large quantities” of the 
weapon, a mental incapaci- 
tant which works by attack- 
ing the nervous system, may 
have been in Saddam Hus- 
sein's armoury since the 
1980s. He said the Ministry of 
Defence had only recently 
been informed of this possi- 
bility by reliable intelligence 
sources. 

Although the Defence Sec- 
retary used his Commons dis- 
closure of yet another “horri- 
fying" Iraqi weapon to justify 
the Anglo-American threat of 
force against President Sad- 
dam. it will raise suspicions 
that Agent 15 is being used as 
a smokescreen for seven 
years of fruitless MoD 
research into veterans' 
complaints. 

One question left unan- 
swered was why the existence 
of Agent 15, and its possible 
relevance to Gulf syndrome, 
is only now being mentioned. 

Mr Robertson's startling 
announcement coincided 
with an appeal by veterans 
that the MoD should not 
repeat the medical mistakes 
of the 1991 campaign — the 
multiple vaccinations and use 
of dangerous organo-phos- 
pbate pesticides — which 
they believe already explain 
the so-called “Gulf war 
syndrome”. 

The symptoms of Agent 15 
poisoning — weakness, dizzi- 
ness, hallucinations, loss of 
co-ordination — bear some 
resemblance to those reported 
by veterans. But the Liberal 
Democrats’ defence spokes- 
man, Menzies Campbell, 
urged MPs not to rush to con- 
clusions as the use of organo- 
phosphate insecticides by 
British forces was "equally 
consistent" with Gulf war 
syndrome. 

■MoD sources later revealed 
that President Saddam's 
forces were known to be in- 
terested In chemical weapons 
like Agent 15 (one of a large 
group of glycollates which 


block nerve transmissions) as 
long ago as 1985, 

In August 1995, a brief ref- 
erence to laboratory research 
was found in an Iraqi docu- 
ment. Then “late last yean"', 
according to the MoD, came 
the first indications that Iraq 
possessed large stocks of 

Agent is. There is still no 
firm evidence that this or any 
other chemical weapon was 
used against allied threes. 

Tony Flint, the chairman of 
the National Gulf Veterans 
and Families Association, 
wrote to the Armed Forces 
Minister, John Reed, yester- 
day requesting a guarantee 
that today's servicemen will 
not be given “the same, or 
similar, cocktail of untested 
and unlicensed drugs that we 
were given". 

Mr Flint, a combat medical 
technician during the Gulf 
war, attributes damage to his 
own immune and neurologi- 
cal system to the fact that he 
received 13 inoculations 
wi thin a month, in three 
batches, including anthrax 

and whooping cough (though 
the Department of Health had 
cautioned against this combi- 
nation in 1990). He was also 
taking anti-nerve gas and 

anti- malar ia pills 

This time the MoD, unlike 
the Pentagon, has not inocu- 
lated troops against anthrax 
— a deadly disease carried by 
cattle and sheep — even 
though President Saddam is 
feared to have hidden stocks 
of this biological weapon and 
may have a few missiles and 
bombs into which it could be 
loaded. 

Nor are troops being or- 
dered to take Naps anti-nerve 
gas tablets as they were in 
1991, when Iraq had hundreds 
of Scud missiles that could be 
filled with chemical agents. 
"Current operational circum- 
stances and threat assess- 
ment do not indicate any need 
for precautionary medical 
countermeasures at present”, 
an MoD spokesman said. 

Servicemen leaving fbr the 
Gulf receive a standard pack- 
age of vaccinations similar to 
those advised for tourists — 
typhoid, tetanus, polio, hepa- 
titis A (plus hepatitis B for 
medical staff)- Britain has 
about 2,500 troops in the 
region, mainly aboard the air- 
craft carrier Invincible and 
other warships. 
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Wolverhampton boasts of its 1 990s cultural mix, but Asians say they still face racial barriers. Stuart Millar rep 





Enoch Powell 
In 1966 (right) 
fen the town he 


MPftx-24 
years; and 
three decades 
later (left) the 

mere modern 

facade of 
the Heath 
Town area 

PHOTOGRAPHS; 
JOHN READER and 
JEREMY WILLIAMS 


Powell got it 
wrong, his 
old town says 


I N THE centre of Wolver- 
hampton, Balti houses 
line the streets. Asian and 
black businessmen have 
thrived In Enoch Powell's 
old stronghold; the Hindu 
temple is an imposing symbol 
of the change over the three 
decades since he issued his 
notorious rivers of blood 
warning. 

Yesterday the town which 
Powell served as MP for 24 
years was pointing up a 
multiculturalism far removed 
from the dire scenario he pre- 


dicted. Powell who died on 
Sunday, may have been a 
man of strong convictions, 
the local argument goes; for- 
tunately he was also mis- 
guided. 

“He was one of our great 
politicians," said the Bishop 
of Wolverhampton, Michael 
Bourke. 

"Although I strongly dis- 
agreed with his views I 
respected him. You always 
listened to him with respect, 
but his predictions have mer- 
cifully proved wrong.’’ 


The local newspaper, the 
Express and Star, took a simi- 
lar line: “Powell’s mistake 
was to underestimate the 
adaptability and good will of 
the Bri tish people. 

“Rivers of blood have never 
been on the agenda of ordi- 
nary Britons, thank God, and 
the integration of races in 
this country has, by and 
large, been a model for the 
rest of the world.” 

The statistics underline the 
diversity of Wolverhampton’s 
population. Almost 20 per 



cent is Asian, with the streets 
of Blakenhall «nH Goldthom 
boasting thriving communi- 
ties that regularly hold reli- 
gious festivals. 

It is in Wolverhampton that 
the Shree grishna Mandir 
temple, the largest Hindu 
temple in the West Midlands, 
can be found. 

A further 9 per cent of the 
population is Afro-Caribbean. 

The local establishment is 
keen to boast of its multicul- 
tural credentials. 

“We work hard in this area 


to make sure we approach the 
situation sensitively,*’ said 
Chief Inspector Tom P uffin of 
West Midlands police. “It is 
reasonable to say we have a 
vibrant and cosmopolitan 
community. 

“Although the crime rate is 
too high, we are not aware of 
any racist themes reflected in 
these crimes." 

Other local people disagree. 
They concede that while the 
picture is nowhere as violent 
as that envisaged by Powell 
racism remains a common- 


place and potent problem for 
ethnic minorities. 

'The authorities would say 
everything is rosy,” said 
Ghanshan Saini, complaints 
officer at the racial equality 
council. “But Judging by the 
number of complaints we 
receive, [ethnic minorities} 
are stfll treated to a large ex- 
tent as second-class citizens." 

It is a different set of statis- 
tics which tells this story. 
Among young .Asians more 
than 40 per cent are out of 
work, compared with less 


than 20 per cent of young 
whites. Mr Saini said job 
prospects were poor for 
Asians, not through lack of 
steals but through institution- 
alised racism. 

“They are stereotyped by 
employers, so they have to go 
for more jobs than whites, 
and even then they don't get 
tham. That teinri of racism is 
even mare dangerous than 
Powell’s type because it is far 
harder to treed out.’’ 

Outside the temple, on the 
road to Powell's old constitu- 


ency, some young Asians 
were waiting for friends be- 
fore heading inside. Each 
agreed that while they no. 
longer lived in fear of physi- 
cal violence, racism remained 
endemic. 

“We don't worry about get- 
ting beat up all the time." said 
Nlrmla Kanda, aged 15. “It's- 
not like in the 1970s when the 
National Front was strong, 
but we have to put up with 
racism in a lot of places, and I 
think the powers that be like 
to forget about that" 


‘Deception and lies’ of sultan’s brother 


Sarah Hall 


H E IS the brother of 
the richest man in 
the worid. A playboy 
prince with a raft of 
property, 600 cars, and Tits — 
a 180ft yacht complete with 
speedboats Nipple 1 and Nip- 
ple 2 . 

But yesterday in the High 
Court Prince Jefri BoUtiah, 
the youngest brother of the 
Sultan of Brunei, was 
branded a liar. 

‘The case is deceptive and 
is a lie/’said Christopher 
Carr, QC. “It's an utterly dis- 
honest case full of extraordi- 
nary gaps and falsehoods.” 
The 44-year -old prince who 
bought the Queen's jewellers 
Asprey for £244 million is 
being sued for £80 million by 
Bob and Rafi Manoukian, for- 
mer dose friends who worked 
for him from 1981 to 1995 as 
middlemen — supplying 
everything from Rolex 
watches, to a Renoir and a Pi- 


sanro, to an aircraft The 
brothers claim he reneged on 
a £55 million deal to buy the 
Adelphi building in the 
Strand, central London, and a 
£25 million verbal agreement 
to renovate the first five 
storeys of 45 Park Lane, for- 
merly Hugh Heffner's Play- 
boy Club, and now one of the 
prince's London homes. 

The polo-playing prince is 
countersuing for more than 
£100 milli on, alleging Rafi 
systematically exploited their 
dose friendship to make con- 
cealed profits which ran Into 
tens of millions of pounds, 
and the duo misled him as to 
the true market value of the 
Park Lane property. 

Mr Carr, appearing for the 
Manoukians. told Mr Justice 
Longmore-the Park Lane 
building, which the Sultan 
had already been interested 
in, went on the market for 
£40.5 milli on in October/No- 
vember 1989. Prince Jefri 
only “wanted to buy floors 
five to eight as a residential 


base in London" and “leant” 
on the brothers to buy the 
lower floors. 

They bought the lower 
floors for £19.5 million, and 
Prince Jefri bought the upper 
for £21 million. 

Three years later, in No- 
vember 1992, the prince told 
the brothers he wanted the 
whole building. Bob Manou- 
kian agreed to sell the extra 
floors for £35 million which 
covered the costs of conver- 
sion and financial charges’ 
but no profit 

As “a gesture of friend- 
ship”, he expected “to be 
allowed to undertake renova- 
tion at a modest price” — 
namely £30 million. The 
prince paid £10 million for the 
refurbishment and refused to 
pay more. 

Mr Carr said the prince's 
version of events differed. He 
originally bought the upper 
floors at the Manoukians’ 
suggestion, and was not even 
sure If he knew they had 
bought the lower floors. 


Sacked man, 70, wins 
historic age bias ruling 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


A MAN aged 70 sacked 
from his job after more 
than 25 years’ service, 
has won a historic ruling that 
age discrimination in Brit- 
ain's employment laws con- 
travenes European laws. 

In what is thought to be the 
first such decision, London 
South industrial tribunal has 


held that rules which deny 
over-65s the right to claim un- 
fair dismissal or redundancy 
payments breach European 
sex equality law. The tribunal 
decided the rules were dis- 
criminatory because more 
men than women want to 
work after 65. 

Tribunal rulings do not set 
a precedent but If the case is 
upheld on appeal it win open 
the way for both men and 
women over retirement age to 
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claim employment protection 
rights. 

European law overrides do- 
mestic law which conflicts 
with it and if the limits are 
held to be unlawful both 
sexes will have the right to 
claim. 

James Nash, then aged 69, 
was at home recovering after 
a alight accident at his work 
as a warehouse manager with 
the Mash/Roe Group, a fruit 
and vegetable wholesaler, 
when he received a letter ter- 
minating his employment be- 


cause he was nearing 70. 

He consulted an advice cen- 
tre, the Camden Tribunal and 
Rights Unit, which told him 
he had no legal redress be- 
cause he was over 65. 

But the unit decided to 
launch a claim on his behalf, 
challenging the rule as unfair 
discrimination under Euro- 
pean law. 

John Lisle, solicitor for the 
Mash/Roe Group, said the 
company would appeal and 
would ask the Government if 
tt wanted to join in the 
appeal 

“This turns UK employ- 
ment legislation cm its head. 
The implications are very far- 
reaching,” he said. 

Mr Nash, from derkenwell 
central London, said: “After 
the shock of being dismissed 
from my work after over 25 
years without just cause, and 
then the bitter disappoint- 
ment of having no rights of 
appeal simply on the grounds 
of being over 65, the news of 
our success at the tribunal 
gave me the same feeling as 
winning the lottery." 



Bob and Rafi Manoukian: claiming £80m for property deals 


He claimed to defer to Rafi 
as the “experienced property 
developer". T relied totally 
on Rafi. He took the initiative 
on both transactions and I 
trusted him to do the best for 
me. Given my relationship 
with Rafi and the trust I 


placed in him, if the property 
was worth less ... I expected 
him to tell me," he claimed in 
his witness statement 
Mr Carr continued: “Prince 
Jefri claims that the Manou- 
kians defrauded him in sell- 
ing him the lower floors for 


£35 million because in truth 
the lower floors had a market 
value at that time of only 
about £16 million.'' 

Prince Jefri 's assertion that 
he did not know they were 
buying the lower floors “was 
a complete piece of fiction”, 
and his stance of “supine ac- 
quiescence" was “totally false 
and misleading . . . This is a 
plain attempt to mislead the 
court" 

Moreover, Car from being 
naive about the value of the 
property, he knew of three 
valuations undertaken in 
March 1988, September 1988 
and August 1989, Mr Carr 
suggested. 

One, valuing the property 
at £28-32 million, had been ob- 
tained for the Brunei Invest- 
ment Agency, of which he 
was chairman, and it would 
be “unlikely”' If he had not 
seen this, and a fee note for 
another had been sent to him 
direct 

The case, expected to last 
six months, continues today. 


Nuns reject allegations of 
abuse at children’s homes 


Madeleine Bunting 
ReOgfous Affairs Editor 


T HE Catholic Church In 
Scotland is facing a 
lengthy legal battle with 
nearly 400 former residents of 
children's homes who allege 
they were abused. 

Two orders of nuns, the 
Poor Sisters of Nazareth and 
the Sisters of Charity of St 
Vincent de Paul are being 
sued for alleged ill-treatment 
including physical emotional 
and sexual abuse, dating back 
to 1937 at six convents in Scot- 
land. 

Since the allegations were 
publicised last summer, large 
numbers of people have ap- 
proached lawyers; one firm 
has 376 alleged cases. Six test 
allegations are being pre- 
pared for court. 

The church and lawyers 
representing the nuns main- 
tain that child care at the 
homes was in accord with the 
spartan standards of the time 
in question, when corporal 
punishment was routine. 

According to a statement by 
solicitors representing the 
Poor Sisters of Nazareth, who 
now run homes for the el- 
derly. there was a campaign 
aimed at “eliciting money by 
means of inoral blackmail". 

“The Nazareth Sisters were 
dumbfounded at the recent 
allegations, since up to then 
they had never received any 
co mplain ts whatsoever,” con- 
tinued the statement. It also 
said that official records of in- 
spections show that in the 
hruTiwa “while life was hard 



Fred Aitken: alleges he 
beaten by nuns sis a boy 


and very disciplined" the 
children were well cared for. 

The Bishop of Aberdeen, 
the Rt Rev Mario Conti, has 
agreed to hold a mass at Eas- 
ter for former residents of the 
homes who are supportive of 
the nuns. 

This response incenses 
Fred Aitken, aged 65. He was 
aged six In 1938 when put in a 
home run by the Poor Sisters 
of Nazareth at Lass wade in 
Lothian because his father 
could not cope with eight chil- 
dren after the death of their 
mother. 

He alleges he was badly 
treated in the home. 

“The first thing I can recall 
was having my head banged 
against the waLL 

“For the first two years 1 
was very shocked; I didn’t 
know what violence was. 


There were lots of beatings. 
They used to bang two boys' 
heads together or against the 
edge of a door," he told a BBC 
Scotland documentary, A 
Time For Penance?, broadcast 
tonight. 

“At night, I remember the 
children banging their heads 
on the sides of their cots; they 
were so disturbed. 

"They [the nuns] broke my 
spirit; the humiliation was 
constant Because they were 
nuns, they had to be correct; 
we prayed to God to take the 
devil out of us. 

“They told us that if we 
touched our private parts, our 
bands would bum harder 
than the rest of us in hell 
Such thinking has had a dev- 
astating effect on my life. 
They destroyed my child- 
hood. I tried to run away 
many times." 

Veronica de Franco was in 
another home run by the Poor 
Sisters of Nazareth in Aber- 
deen fivm 1959-1964. 

"I got slapped, and the nuns 
would pull my ears, my 
cheeks and my hair,” she 
claims. 

"When I got a splinter in 
my finger, the nun cut round 
my fingernail and took it off; 
the blood was pouring out 
and I was screaming with 
pain. The nail has never 
grown back. 

“Once, I was polis hing the 
floor but the sister wasn't sat- 
isfied and she put her boot In 
my back; I still have the mark 
from where she put her heel 
in, and It has caused arthritis 
of the spine and I have to 
have constant painkillers." 


New national 
testsfor 
primary schools 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


A NEW framework of 
national tests to mea- 
sure children's learning 
at almost every stage In pri- 
mary school was announced 
yesterday by Nick Tate, the 
Government's chief curricu- 
lum adviser. 

The Qualifications and Cur- 
riculum Authority said it ex- 
pected 90 per cent of prima- 
ries to use optional tests in 
May to measure nine-year- 
olds' progress in English and 
maths at the mid-way point 
between statutory tests at 
seven and 11. 

Tests at nine were piloted 
in 270 schools for the first 
time last year, revealing a 
"disappointing” showing in 

maths . 

Dr Tate, the authority's 
chief executive, said it would 
also start piloting optional 
tests at eight and 10 in res- 
ponse to heavy demand from 
head teachers who wanted 
more consistent monitoring 
of pupils' performance. 

As the Government pre- 
pares to introduce "baseline" 
testing to measure the capa- 
bilities of children when they 
start primary school at five, 
the new framework will leave 
six-year-olds as the only age 
group to escape national 
examination. 

Tests at eight, nine and 10 
will not be compulsory, but 
Dr Tate forecast they would 
become the norm. 

There had been a "sea 
change in attitudes” about 
testing which was initially 
boycotted by the teacher 

unions 

"There is clear evidence 
that teachers find the tests 
useful and that is a big turn- 
round from only a few years 
ago- That indicates a big cul- 
tural shift ... Tteachers are 
under heavy pressure now to 
achieve results." 

Nigel de Gruchy, general 
secretary of the National 
Association of Schoolmasters 
Union of Women Teachers 
said there was no objection to 
national tests at nine as long 
as they were externally 


marked and teachers' assess- 
ment workload was reduced. 

Analysis of the results of 
last summer's tests showed a 
big improvement in 14-year- 
olds' understanding of Shake- 
speare. The most popular play 
was Romeo and Juliet — 
studied by about 400,000 pu- 
pils. Their answers were the 
best yet, with close reference 
to the text and less storytell- 
ing without comment 

But the authority found dis- 
turbing gaps in 14-year-olds’ 
grasp of the worid around 
them. Less than half the pu- 
pils knew that the Sun rises 
in the east and sets in the 
west. 

Only 20 per cent knew that, 
in Britain, the Sun is towards 
the south at midday and more 
than 40 per cent thought it 
was "towards the north”. 

The results confirmed a 
worrying dip in performance 
of nine-year-olds. At the age 
of seven, 78 per cent of pupils 
reached the target standard 
in reading, but two years 
later the proportion achiev- 
ing the expected standard for 
their age fell to 67 per cent 
For writing, the percentage 
passing fell from 80 to 58; for 
spelling from 60 to 55; and for 
maths Grom 80 to 59. 

Last week Chris Woodhead, 
the chief inspector, said that 
heads may be allocating their 
weakest teachers to this age 
group. Dr Tate said nearly 
half the pupils did not make 
the progress expected be- 
tween ages seven and nine. 
“We remain confident 
with all the measures in 
hand, we can reach these tar- 
gefe. but particular attention 
will need to be paid to the pro- 
gress of eight and nine-year- 
olds, particularly in maths.” 

The authority will intro- 
duce stricter policing of this 
year's tests after the Goard- 
mn reported confessions "of 
cheating by teachers. A sur- 
vey of heads showed 75 per 
cent thought the arrange- 
ments for early opening of 
test Papers were too lax. 
There will be spot checks on 
this year's tests in May and 
papers win remain sealed 
until an hour before they are 
used. 




N°bo4r had a proper job, no one 
coi Jd care less about a career, 

ewetyone was out every night 

and nobody ever watched IV 
bemuse nothing was on except 
Abba »id people in tank-tops. 

Linda Grant remembers the 70s 
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BRITAIN 5 


and 

verve 

top poll 


DanGlafsteT 
^^^ondem 

A SSaassa 

night bSE^Sr 1 * be,t ’ >m* 
fromthe he^SSSS^f 

fi&iS mi \ sic to win the 

artist award 

soniS.\ ey ^ na >e- whose 

S^_?** n ^mpared to Bob 
Mar ley, won the award 
|S»fri8t the likes of Garv 
,?° bb ie Williams 
Jota ' “ d S,r E «™' 
a JP!? best British female 
also produced 
asu^nse with the young 
s^ 1 ^nger Shola Ama tag 
ing the prae. Both artists 
J™ shortlisted for 
be . s . t British newcomer 
which was won by 
Stereophonies. 3 

As expected The Verve 


Elton told Tony 
Blair he wanted 
to present him 
with a doily he 
had sewn himself 


carried off the awards for 
best British group and best 
British album. They also 
took best production. 

The Verve, who have 
gone from Oasis support 
act to chart-toppers within 
a year, beat some of the big 
names of last year for the 
best group award. Radio- 
head, Prodigy and Oasis 
were all shortlisted for the 
prize. 

In the best British album 
category, they defeated Ra- 
diohead's OK Computer, 
recently voted the best 
album of all time by the 
readers of Q magazine. 

The Spice Girls, who 
dominated last year's cere- 
mony. talcing two prizes, 
won an honorary award 
this year. 

As predicted, their new 
rivals. All Saints, took the 
best British single award 
and the best video award 
for their hit Never Ever. 

The Spice Girls' consola- 
tion was a prize for “excep- 
tional commercial suc- 
cess", an accolade 


SmSShL 1 iy v*** fro™ 

IT? ~” Usb Phonographic 
todnsb-y the organisation 
behind the Brit awards. 

w«i>w« e £, speclaI award 
m( n to Elton John, who 
ghssed out in the best Brit- 

Sl^^ e J? teEOry for his 

t^dle In The Wind *97 
Receiving the Freddie 
Mercury Award for contri- 
butions to charities in the 
music industry from Prime 
Minister Tony Blair at a 
reception filmed last week 
m the White Bouse. Elton 
John provided the evening 
"2 th its customary element 
or surprise. 

Although not in the same 
category as Jarvis Cocker 
oaring his bottom in pro- 
test at Michael Jackson, or 
wn Spice bursting out of 
her Union Jack dress last 
year. Elton John's offer to 
present Mr Blair with the 
Elton John Doily Award 
met with some disbelief 
Picking a doily up from a 
table in the White House, 
Sir Elton told him he would 
like to present him with the 
doily, which he had spent 
all his evenings sewing. 

In the evening’s other 
special category, the group 
Fleetwood Mac received the 
award for outstanding con- 
tribution to the British 
music industry. 

The choice of Qua ye as 
best British male artist was 
the evening’s biggest sur- 
prise. Quaye. whose first 
single Sunday Shining was 
a top 20 hit. followed it 
with Even After All, which 
charted in the top 10. 

His .album Maverick A 
Strike has so far sold a 
quarter of a million copies 
reaching a high of number 
three on the charts. This 
week it Is at number 19. 19 
weeks after release. 

The Brits, which with 
three exceptions are voted 
for by a 600 music industry 
figures, have often courted 
controversy. 

The best newcomer, 
single and video categories 
are voted for by radio and 
television audiences. This 
year's industry panel is 
chaired by the chairman of 
Virgin Records, Paul 
Conroy. 

Following last year's sur- 
prise victory by Ron! Size 
in the Mercury Music 
Prize, and the emergence of 
the Brats, an alternative 
Brits organised by a music 
paper, there has been pres- 
sure on the Brits to sharpen 
its image. 


Paris rejects 
‘delay killed 
Diana’ claim 


Jon Henley bi Paris 

F RENCH medical au- 
thorities yesterday 
curtly rejected a claim 
that the life of Diana, 
Princess of Wales, might have 

been saved if sbe had been 

taken directly to hospital 
following her car crash. 

A spokeswoman for the cen- 
tral Paris hospitals adminis- 
tration. Henrietta Chaibriant. 
was emphatic. “Diana did not 
die through medical error.” 
she said, adding that all the 
procedures had been cor- 
rectly followed. "Beyond that 
we have no comment.” 

The claim Is made in a 
book. Death of a Princess: The 
Inves t igation, written by two 
Time magazine correspon- 
dents. They quote American 
doctors as saying the emer- 
gency services may have 
made an error in treating the 
princess at the accident scene 
for 30-40 minutes to stabilise 
her condition, rather than 
rushing her straight to 
hospital 

The car carrying Diana, her 
companion Dodi Fayed, body- 
guard Trevor Rees-Jones, and 
driver Henri Paul crashed 
just before 1240am on August 
31. but she did not reach the 
Pitfe-Salpetriere hospital four 
miles away until more than 90 
minutes later. 

She was breathing on 
arrival, but despite emer- 
gency surgery and heart mas- 
sage was declared dead — of 
“internal hemorrhaging due 
to a major chest trauma and a 
rupture of the left pulmonary 
vein” — at 4am. 

The book quotes an Ameri- 
can cardiovascular surgeon, 
John Ochsner. as saying the 
tact font Diana had not died 
immediately following the 
crash of a massive hemor- 
rhage showed that the tear in 
her pulmonary vein, which 


feeds oxygenated blood back 
into the heart, was clotting. 

Asked if someone in that 
condition could survive. Dr 
Ochsner said: “If you can get 
them in the hospital and on a 
heart-lung machine early 
enough, you can save them. 

"Given that she was still 
alive after two hours, if they'd 
have got her there in an hour, 
they might have saved her.” 
Another American emer- 
gency doctor. David Wasser- 
man, said: “Spending all that 
time on on-site treatment was 
absolutely the wrong kind of 
approach.” 

In the United States the 
method adopted a decade ago 
dictates simply that emer- 
gency patients have their 
spine stabilised and an intra- 
venous drip inserted. “Before 
that, we found we were losing 
more patients by 
with them in the field than by 
getting them to hospital," Dr 
Washerman said. 

French procedure, how- 
ever, is to stabilise tra uma 
patients as fully as possible 
on site before moving them. 
Emergency service, or SAMU, 
ambulances of the type that 
carried Diana are fully- 
equipped mobile emergency 
units, and will not hesitate to 
move slowly or even stop — 
as hers did at one point — to 
perform further emergency 
treatment 

A senior SAMU official, 
who asked not to be named, 
said yesterday that there 
were two different philoso- 
phies. “it is not appropriate 
for American doctors to com- 
ment on a system that is the 
polar opposite of theirs," he 
said. 

“If a patient can support It, 
of coarse we move fast But 
as In much of Europe, our 
view Is that for patients in 
very severe trauma a scream- 
ing ambulance ride can be 
dangerous and even fetal.” 


Woman says Dodi gave her cash 
after she became pregnant 


Lucy Patton 


I HE woman who Haims 
I Dodi Fayed was the tather 
of her child said yesterday 
that he gave her £75,000 after 
she told him she was preg- 
nant Diane Holliday, 36, also 
repeated her claim that she 
had DNA evidence to prove 
the child was his. 

In an interview in London's 
Evening Standard, Ms Holli- 
day, who lives in Little Sax- 
ham, Suffolk, said: “Dodi was 
Marni's father. I have a DNA 
test to prove it and Mohamed 
A1 Fayed knows this full weJL 
Mohamed organised the test 
“I don’t want money from 
him or anyone else, but they 
cannot deny she was Dodi’s 
child . . . Dodi and I were dose 
for about five months and 
Marni is the result” 
hi her latest claims, Ms Hol- 
liday. a divorcee who also has 
two teenage children, contin- 
ued: “It was never a serious 


relationship and we were 
never going to get married, 
but we were friends. We 
talked a lot and fen into a sex- 
ual relationship . . . Dodi ac- 
cepted Marni was his . . 

The Fayed family says that 
there is no proof that the 
child is Dodi's and that Ms 
Holliday is trying to exploit 


family grief for financial 
reasons. 

Ms Holliday claims Dodi 
gave her £50,000 when she 
told him she was pregnant 
and a further £25,000 to rent 
her new home In Suffolk- 
She said he was pleased 
when he found out she was 
pregnant, months after they 
first met at the Ritz in Paris 
in 1995, and wanted to keep 
the baby, now 15 months old. 
She later decided to have the 
adopted in the US. 

Dodi’s death, she saw 
hi« lather. She claims the 
Harrods owner said he 
wanted Marni brought back 
and he would look after her. 


BSE delay led to ‘infection 
of an extra 60,000 cattle’ 


James Mellde 


S IXTY thousand corns 
might have escaped 
BSE infection if vets 
had acted as soon as 
tha disease was first identi- 
fied, a member of the 
menfs advisory body claimed 

^^^l^oonths delay before 

scientists made a formal diag- 
nosis could have had a J*ry. 

very significant effect 1 on the 

J£j?5tbe epidemic, and foe 

amount of tasted 

tering the food chain, said 

Roy Anderson, 

fessor of zoology at Oxford 

people!™* 

died 

gfof Sted beet fad 
cattle have died 
the cattle <Uf 1 >* j£%vS- 
iden tilled by *e JS^Wey- 
erinary Laboratory, 


bridge, in November 1996. 

But a BBC2 series. Mad 
Cows and Englishmen, start- 
ing next Sunday and made 
with the cooperation of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, 
claims Carol Richardson, 
then a pathologist at the lab- 
oratory. first discovered evi- 
dence of a cattle disease simi- 
lar to scrapie in sheep m 
September 1985. 

The diagnosis was made on 
a sick cow from a form near 
Midhurst, West Suss ex, 
where the alarm was first 
raised at the end of MM. 

The later formal identifica- 
tion wwe as a result of inves- 
tigations into two outbreaks, 
one in Bent 

Scientific experiments were 
launched and ministers were 
informed about the new dis- 
ease the following summer. 

A ban on the use of animal 

protein in catfie feed, foought 

to be the main source of infec- 
tion to cattle, was introduced 
a year later in June 1988. 


Professor Anderson told 
BBCl Breakfast News: “There 
are a lot of Ife and bats about 
case and i should say 
from the beginning it is easy 
to be wise with hindsight 

“Given that there was a 
slight delay during the expo- 
nential growth phase of the 
epidemic, the phase in which 
it is growing very rapidly, 
early intervention can have a 
dramatic effect on the course 
and this particular period. 
1987 and 1988, was a period 
when the epidemic was grow- 
ing extremely rapidly. 

“Therefore, intervention 12 
or 14 months earlier unfortu- 
nately, would have had a 
very, very significant effect if 
it had taken place. I do not 
think it is constructive to as- 
cribe blame to individuals or 

people ororganisations . ” 

It was important to learn 
lessons. “We have to be vigi- 
lant and react quickly.” On 
CJD, he said: “With only 23 
at the moment the 


future is uncertain and it will 
stay so for three to five 
years.” 

in the first programmeof 
the new series, Gerald Wells, 
a neuropathologist who exam- 
ined Ms Richardson’s work in 
September 1985, says: “We 
didn’t have such a clear 
picture.” 

A ministry spokeswoman 
said: “These are all Issues 
which Lord Justice Phillips’s 
public inquiry will address.” 

Michael Jack, the Tory 
agriculture spokesman, said: 
“The previous government 
did all it could to deal with 
the facts as scientists pre- 
sented them after rigorous 
analysis. Talking to scien- 
tists, it is evident this was 
new science and people were 
feeling their way" 

It has been held for some 
time that cows were dying of 
BSE long before the formal 
identification. The BSE out- 
break is expected to die out 
about 2001- 


Parents of teenager call for death penally as murderer changes plea 

Girl’s killer given a life sentence 



Louise Smith and David Frost (above), Gillian Smith, 
(below left), photographs: jeff Morgan and barhy batchelor 



Geoffrey Gibbs 
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July 1998: 100,000th con- 
firmed case of BSE. - 

May 1995: Death of Stephen 
Churchill, 19. now commonly 

aa»uted as the first victim to 

jjjefrom new variant CJD, the 
human form of BSE. 

March 1996: Government ad- 
possible Unkbrtwemi 

BSE and new fonn of CJD. 

Europe bans exports. 
December 1996: Selective 
cull of cattle most at risk of 
nee intention announced. . 


October 1997: Members of 
government advisory commit- 
tee say new variant CJD is 
■*in effect, human BSE”. 
December 1997: Agriculture 
Minister Jack C unningha m . 
bans beef on the bone, m- _ 

quiry under Lord Justice Phi- 
lips announced. 



parents of a teenage 
girl murdered while 
walking home from a 
Christmas Eve disco two 
years ago called yesterday for 
the return of the death penal- 
ty as the student who killed 
her was jailed for life. 

Louise Smith, a clerical 
worker aged 18 , disappeared 
after leaving Spirals nightclub 
at Yate, near Bristol. She had 
turned down the offer of a 
shared taxi ride, deciding to 
walk file short distance home. 

Her naked body, wearing 
only shoes and covered with 
branches, was discovered two 
months late- by two bops in 
Barnhill quarry nearby. Jew- 
ellery and other belongings 
were scattered around. 

Yesterday, in an unexpected 
change of idea at the start of 
his trial at Bristol crown court, 
David Erast, a Surrey universi- 
ty civil engineering student, 
pleaded guilty to the killing - - 
Frost, aged 22. was arrested 
at Heathrow airport in April 
last year after returning volun- 


tarily from South Africa, 
where be had been on a civil 
engineering placement as part 
of his degree course. 

Louise's parents, Gillian and 
Robert Smith, were in court 
with their son, Richard, to 
hear Mr Justice Bell tall Frost 
“It was an evil thing that you 
did." 

After the hearing they said 
they were pleased not to have 
had to face the ordeal of a trial. 
But Mrs Smith told reporters: 
“It will stay in my mind, won- 
dering what he said to Louise 
and how long she suffered. I 
think the death penalty should 
be brought in. I agreed with 
getting rid of it, bat now they 
have got aH fids forensic evi- 
dence, and I don't think they 
can make a mistake any more. 
I can’t see why everyone 
should have to pay to keep 
people like this alive. ” 

Mr Smith said opponents of 
the daath p enal ty should have 
seen the misery Frost had 
caused. 

“I don't want to sound like 
we are baying for blood, be- 
cause we are not like that, but 
Someone who Kills a stranger 


for no reason deserves the 
death penalty.” 

Police who interviewed 
Frost described him as an In- 
telligent, dean-cut young man. 
eloq uent and able to communi- 
cate. But there was “a m uch 
darker side" to him- 

“He clearly acted in an evil 
way and the motive was 
dearly sexual,” said Detective 
Sergeant Gary Davies, one of 
the officers who accompanied 
Frost on the flight back from 
South Africa. 

FTOst told police he had seen 
the Louise walking alone after 
the nightclub closed at 2am. He 
had struck up a conversation 
with her and sexual inter- 
course had taken place. 

At first he said he did not 
know what had happened after 
he left her. But be was later to 
admit that Louise became 19 - 
set after they had bad sex and 
he bail put his hand over her 
mouth. In trying to stop her 
from screaming he had 
pressed on her throat and she 
went silent He told the inter- 
viewing officer he had not in- 
tended to kill her. 

He panicked and took the 


A 


body to the quarry, where he 
covered it with branches. He 
took off her clothing and put it 
into various bins on his way 
home. 

Frost was trapped by a com- 
bination of house-to-house in- 
quiries in the quarry area and 
DNA techniques. Around A50O 
DNA tests were carried out 
during the £L5 million investi- 
gation, one of the biggest mur- 
der inquiries undertaken by 
Avon and Somerset force. 

Alun Jenkins QC, prosecut- 
ing, said that the house-to- 
house inquiries established 
that Frost had been visiting 
his parents in foe area over 
Christmas. He later told police 
he would make himself avail- 
able in Yate for swabs for DNA 
comparison before leaving for 
South Africa, but he did not 
turnup. 

In March last year detectives 
asked South African police to 
send back mouth swabs from 
Frost The court heard that the 
match with a sample of DNA 
taken from Louise’s body was 
such that the likelihood of its 
coming from another male was 
one in 35 million. 
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Iraq crisis: Race to avert war 



UN chief steps up pressure for deal 


Julian Borgerin Cairo 
and Ian Black in London 


K ofi annan. the 
United Nations 
secretary-general, 
intervened yester- 
day to try to 
resolve the Iraqi crisis peace- 
fully and avert what be 
warned would be "devastat- 
ing’’ air attacks by the United 
States and Britain. 

As Russia claimed Saddam 
Hussein was backing down 
and a new Arab initiative 
challenged Washington and 
London. Mr Annan postponed 


trips to Italy and the Middle 
East to co-ordinate the inten- 
sifying diplomatic attempts to 
end the stand-off over 
weapons inspections. 

The Russian president, Bo- 
ris Yeltsin, had announced 
that the UN chief was Dying 
to Baghdad. But saying the 
search for a solution had 
reached a “critical" stage, Mr 
Annan insisted that he had no 
plans to do so. Aides said he 
would only visit Iraq if a dear 
deal emerged. 

According to the Iraqi 
News Agency. Iraq's deputy 
prime minister, Tariq Aziz, 
spoke to Mr Annan by tele- 


Ankara acts to 
block exodus 
of refugees 


Turkey 


Chris Morris in Ankara 


T HERE were conflicting 
claims or Turkish troop 
movements near the 
Iraqi border yesterday after 
eyewitnesses said thousands 
of soldiers crossed into Kurd- 
ish-controlled northern Iraq 
in the early hours. 

The Turkish government 
denied that any troops had 
moved into Iraq. A foreign 
ministry spokesman said only 
that a contingency plan was 
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in place to deal with a poten- 
tial exodus of refugees in the 
event of an American-led mil- 
itary strike against Iraq. 

The army has cut all access 
for journalists to the main 
border crossing at Habur, but 
residents of nearby towns say 
there has been considerable 
military activity throughout 
the area. One witness spoke 
of commandos, medical teams 
and armoured vehicles cross- 
ing the border. 

The Turkish cabinet is de- 
termined that any new flow of 
refugees should be contained 
within Iraqi territory. It 
wants to set up a security 
zone in which to intercept 
refugees heading towards 
Turkey. Local press reports 
say the zone could extend 
about 10 miles into Iraq. 

At the end of the Gulf war 
in 1991, hundreds of thou- 


sands of Iraqi Kurds tried to 
reach Turkey, causing a hu- 
manitarian and political cri- 
sis for the government in An- 
kara. "The memories of that 
exodus are still in our mind," 
said the foreign ministry 
spokesman, Necati Utkan. 

The government does not 
like to talk about a buffer 
zone in Iraq: officials speak 
instead of a humanitarian aid 
programme in which the mili- 
tary would set up shelters for 
refugees until the situation 
stabilised. 

Turkish incursions into 
northern Iraq are already 
routine. Troops regularly 
cross the border to attack 
camps of the PKK Turkish 
Kurd guerrilla group, and 
more than 20,000 Turkish sol- 
diers were in northern Iraq 
for several months last year. 

The Iraqi government lost 
control of the north after the 
Gulf war. creating an acute 
dilemma for the Turkish au- 
thorities. They are deeply sus- 
picious of any move to set up 
a fully functioning autono- 
mous Kurdish region there, 
fearing it would encourage 
Kurdish rebels fighting for a 
similar goal in south-eastern 
Turkey. 

The power vacuum in 
northern Iraq has given the 
PKK the opportunity to de- 
velop an infrastructure to 
launch attacks into Turkey. 
Ankara’s Western allies 
understand that and are pre- 
pared to put up with the 
cross-border operations as 
long as they are “limited in 
scope and duration”. 

While Turkey is no friend 
of President Saddam Hussein, 
it wants to see Iraq back in 
the international fold and in 
control of all its territory as 
soon as possible. Ankara says 
it has lost about £21 billion in 
trade revenue since the Gulf 
war. and is fed up with the 
instability on its eastern 
border. 

That is why Turkey has 
been campaigning so hard for 
a diplomatic solution to the 
crisis. It wants sanctions 
against Iraq lifted as soon as 
President Saddam can be per- 
suaded to comply with the 
United Nations weapons-mon- 
itoring regime. 


Assad sacks his brother to 
clear the path of succession 


Syria 


Our Correspondent 


P RESIDENT Hafez al- 
Assad has formally 
removed his brother Rifaat as 
one of Syria's three vice-pres- 
idents, an act which is being 
interpreted as another step 
towards preparing the succes- 
sion for the president's son 
Bashar. 

The presidential decree 
Issued in Damascus on Sun- 
day did not give any reason. 

His sacking Is not expected 
to have any impact on the 
Iraq crisis, even though Presi- 
dents Assad and Saddam Hus- 
sein have been moving closer 
together in recent months. 

There were unconfirmed 
reports at the weekend that 
7,000 Syrian troops have been 
moved to Syria's border with 
Iraq. 

Despite his title, Rifaat has 
been outside Syria's political 
mainstream since the mid- 
1980s. He made his nam e as 
his brother’s enforcer. After a 
felled assassination attempt 


on the president in 1980, units 
of his Defence Companies, a 
heavily armed force of 55,000, 
massacred an estimated 500 
Muslim Brotherhood inmates 
at a prison near the desert 
city of Palmyra- 

Two years later he put 
down a rebellion by the same 
Sunni fundamentalist move- 
ment in Hama. Some esti- 
mates put the fatalities at 
20,000, and much of the city 
was flattened by the three- 
week artillery bombardment. 

In 1984. within months of 
his being named vice-presi- 
dent and when President 
Assad’s most serious bout of 
illness was fuelling specula- 
tion about his successor, 
Rifaat moved his Defence 
Companies into Damascus. 

When the president recov- 
ered be exiled Rifaat to Gen- 
eva and later Paris, and me- 
thodically eliminated his 

political power base. The De- 
fence Companies were incor- 
porated into the regular 
armed forces. 

Rifaat was not allowed to 
return home permanently 
until their mother's funeral 
in 1992. She had been very 
close to her youngest son. 
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phone yesterday, although no 
details were given. The 
agency said it came “in the 
framework of continued dis- 
cussions and contacts” be- 
tween Baghdad and the UN. 

Speaking as he arrived in 
Rome for a state visit, Presi- 
dent Yeltsin, who is strongly 
opposed to military action, 
said he believed President 
Saddam had agreed to open "a 
□umber of presidential facili- 
ties" for inspection, but gave 
no further details. 

In Cairo, the Arab League 
announced that in co-opera- 
tion with Russia and France it 
was putting together a com- 


promise to break the deadlock. 

The league's secretary-gen- 
eral, Esmat Abdel-Meguid, 
outlined a proposal for a new 
UN panel to inspect the eight 
presidential palace com- 
pounds at the heart of the con- 
troversy. Sixty more “sensi- 
tive" sites would be open to 
the existing UN Special Com- 
mission on Iraq (Unseam) — 
but for two months only. 

The proposals are clearly 
unacceptable to the US and 
Britain, threatening air 
strikes if Iraq does not com- 
ply with UN resolutions and 
grant unconditional access to 
the weapons teams. 


"There are some interest- 
ing elements in what's emerg- 
ing from Baghdad but — and 
it's a big but — there is 
some way to go before UN 
requirements are met,” one 
British official said last night 
But the proposal could pose 
problems for Washington and 
London by crystallising Arab 
and European opposition to 
the use of force and providing 
an alternative course with 
widespread support in Die Se- 
curity Council. 

"It could do exactly what 
it's meant to do, and that's 
really muddy the waters,” 
a diplomat in Cairo. 


France, Russia and China 
have declared their total op- 
position to the use of military 
action. Russian and French 
diplomats are seeking a com- 
promise over the “presiden- 
tial sites" — compounds built 
around President Saddam's 
palaces which Baghdad has 
ruled off-limits to Unscom. 

The Arab League plan is a 
blow to US-led efforts to rally 
support, or at least mute op- 
position, in the Middle East to 
the possibility of large-scale 
bombing of Iraqi strategic 
targets. 

It emerged as the US de- 
fence secretary, William Co- 


hen, was in Kuwait, the only 
Gulf state so far to volunteer 
the use of its air bases for mil- 
itary strikes. He said diplo- 
macy must be given every 
chance to succeed, but added. 
Tbe window of opportunity 
is not getting wider, it is get- 
ting narrower," 

US officials, meanwhile, an- 
nounced the dispatch of 2,500 
to 3,000 ground troops to Ku- 
wait as part of contingency 
plans to defen ed the emirate. 

King Hussein of Jordan 
said after meeting Tony Blair 
in London yesterday: “I don't 
think i would support action 
that would affect the people of 


Iraq ... The people have suf- 
fered enough-" 

Tunisia joined other Arab 
states in expressing oposifion 
to military action. ■ ' - j ' 
Mr Blair stressed that Brit- 
ain too wanted a diplomatic 
solution but for diplomatic 
jjforts to be effective, they 
leeded to be backed up by a 
dear determination to use 

force - a pledge un de r lined 
jy the arrival of eight RAF 
rornado bombers in Kuwait 

yesterday. . . _ , 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, is due to ma k e a 



In Gaza City yesterday Palestininans cover themselves In white sheets to show their readiness to embrace death for President Saddam photograph: fayez nurb-txne 

Netanyahu tries to soothe nerves of anxious public 


Israel 


David Sharrock In Jerusalem 


I SRAEL'S civil defence 
forces are working 
“around the clock" pre- 
paring for a possible attack 
by Iraq, the prime minister, 
Binyamin Netanyahu, said 
yesterday in an attempt to 
reverse mounting public 
concern. 

“All these systems are 
working methodically, in 
fact working around the 
clock organising the vari- 
ous responses we have 
against these threats,” he 
said. 

Israeli media reported 
yesterday that the United 
States defence secretary, 
William Cohen, had as- 
sured the defence minister, 
Yitzhak Mordechai, that Is- 
rael would get advance 
word of military action so 
that it could prepare for 
possible Iraqi retaliation. 
Mr Cohen also said dur- 


ing their meeting In Mu- 
nich on Sunday that Israel 
had the right to retaliate if 
attacked by Baghdad. Last 
week he said he would 
strongly urge Israel to stay 
out of a confrontation in 
the Gulf, even if attacked. 

The popular view in Is- 
rael is that renewed con- 
flict with Saddam Hussein 
is inevitable, and it has led 
to tussles at gas-mask dis- 
tribution centres where 
stocks of equipment are 
said to be running short. 

The Home Front division 
of the Israel Defence Force 
(IDF) is considering in- 
creasing the number of dis- 
tribution centres. It has al- 
ready opened 40. 

Half of the country’s 
schoolchildren do not have 
appropriate protection for 
chemical and biological 
warfare, the deputy educa- 
tion minister, Moshe Peled, 
said. 

The government is also 
expected to rescind orders 
issued last week that make 
non-Israeli passport-hold- 
ers ineligible for free gas 


masks. Foreign workers 
have been demonstrating in 
Tel Aviv. 

David Levy, who resigned 
as foreign minister last 
month, announced that as 
head of the Jordan Valley 
regional council he was 
buying 600 protection kits 

It is inconceivable 
that a foreign 
worker should feel 
fear while his boss 
walks about safely’ 

for Thai workers. “It is in- 
conceivable that a foreign 
worker should feel fear 
while his boss . . . walks 
around safely," he said. 

Germany is lending 
380,000 protective kits 
against chemical and biolog- 
ical weapons. They are due 
to arrive later this week. 

This will be followed by a 
US airlift of emergency su- 


plies. Including dozens of 
Patriot missiles, anthrax 
antidotes and vaccinations, 
gas masks and chemical 
warfare detectors. 

Plastics factories are 
reporting an unprece- 
dented demand for sheeting 
to make roams airtight and 
there are signs the public is 
stockpiling food. 

Advice on how to behave 
In the event of attack is 
being prepared for televi- 
sion and radio announce- 
ments. The IDF has opened 
a web site. 

Since the 1991 Gulf war, 
all new buildings, residen- 
tial and commercial, most 
include safety rooms forti- 
fied against attack. 

In Palestinian-controlled 
areas of the occupied terri- 
tories, meanwhile, the au- 
thorities have not had the 
resources to follow Israel’s 
lead, but advice has been 
prepared on how to fabri- 
cate a makeshift gas mask 
from sheeting and 
charcoal. 

The Palestinian health 
minister has asked for US 


East-West ‘partners’ feel strain 


Nato 


Martin Walker In Brussels 


T HE United States and 
Britain face a challenge 
from inside and outside 
Nato to their threat of mili- 
tary action against Iraq, as 
the alliance convenes its new 
partnership council with Rus- 
sia and eastern European 
states In Brussels tomorrow. 

France, as a political mem- 
ber of Nato, and Russia, from 
outside the alliance, are vehe- 
mently warning against air 
strikes and pressing for a dip- 
lomatic solution. The crisis 
has put intense strain on 
Nato, which has been priding 
itself on devising a new post- 
cold-war role in Bosnian 
peacekeeping. 

The crisis deepened yester- 
day amid conflicting claims 
that Turkish troops were en- 
tering northern Iraq to contain 
an expected flood of refugees 
from a bombing campaig n . 

Iraq will be on tomorrow’s 
Nato agenda, and so will the 
almost resolved issue of keep- 
mg United States troops in 
Bosnia beyond this summer's 
deadline. Angry at the lack of 
support on Iraq from its al- 


lies, the US is increasingly 
stressing the link between the 
two, in a way which seems 
likely to dominate this week's 
visit to Washington by the 
Nato secretary-general, Ja- 
vier So lana. 

Bosnia saved Nato by giving 
it a new peacekeeping partner- 
ship with Russia and other 
eastern European states. Con- 
sequently, it has become the 
challenge which Nato dare not 
see faiL But even success there 

may not be enoug h. 

"Clearly, Europe is not yet 
the strategic actor it wants to 
be, nor the global partner the 
US seeks,” Mr Solana said at 
the weekend. "These short- 
comings do not result from 
‘too much US', as some stm 
claim, but from 'too little 
Europe'." 

Nato's mission, he argued, 
was to build “a new trans- 
atlantic bargain for a new 
transatlantic security sys- 
tem”, in which the US, Europe 
and Russia would cooperate. 
But that would require "a 
Europe willing and able to 
share more responsibility": 
precisely what the Europeans 
are failing to demonstrate to 
Washington’s satisfaction. 

US and British officials in- 
sist that Bosnia and the Gulf 
will not be formally linked at 
tomorrow’s Nato council , 



Javier Solana: ‘Not too ranch 
US but too little Europe* 


meeting, despite warnings, 
from US senators that the 
European allies had better toe 
the line over Iraq if they want 
to safeguard Washington's 
commitment to Bosnia. 

Formally, there is a distinc- 
tion between what Nato does 
as an alliance and what its 
member states do indepen- 
dently. But since the cold war 
ended Nato has spawned new 
councils and institutions with 
Russia and other non-mem- 
hers which have turned the 
military alliance into a top- 
level diplomatic forum. In this 
politicised Nato, French and 


Russian criticism of US and 
British sabre-rattling means 
the discussion on Iraq will not 
stop at the planned formal ex- 
change of information. 

In the corridors of the coun- 
cil meeting, US and British 
officials will continue to 
lobby alliance members to 
back their hard line. They are 
confident of Canadian and 
Dutch support, and German 
logistical facilities and bases. 
And they expect that over the 
next 10 days most of the 16 
members will offer at least 
moral support 

But the alarmist headline of 
a US “threat to leave Nato" in 
the weekend edition of the 
military paper Stars & Stripes, 
and the warning by Republi- 
can senators that the Gulf and 
Bosnia are closely linked, are 
haunting Nato. This is less be- 
cause the threat is taken seri- 
ously than because the affi- 
ance sees another identity 
crisis looming; Once the Bos- 
nlan mission is over, the ques- 
tion "What is Nato for?" win 
arise again. 

It already has. A senior 
Republican senator, John 
Warner, warned at the week- 
end: "Make no mistake, there 
is a direct relationship be- 
tween decisions taken on Iraq 1 
in the next few weeks and Us ' 
support for Nato.” I 


assistance in supplying 
masks and medical supplies. 
There are only 350 gas 
masks in the Gaza Strip for 
about a million inhabitants. 

Mr Netanyahu said yes- 
terday that he was disap- 
pointed that Pales tinians , 
who showed support for 
President Saddam daring 
the 1991 Gulf war. had 
repeated their behaviour 


by holding rallies in the 
West B ank and Gaza Strip. 
In Ramallah about 300 
demonstrators burned Brit- 
ish, US and Israeli flags, 
chanting: “We will sacri- 
fice ourselves for Iraq." 

Mr Netanyahu said: “It 
brings back unpleasant 
memories and shows a need 
for a real acceptance of Is- 
rael. That has not sank in," 
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It argues that the EU has 
failed io win popular support 
because it has aimed at the 
wrong targets, developing in- 
stitutions rather than encour- 
aging public enthusiasm. 

It says: "To begin building 
trust with their citizens, 
European leaders must talk to 
Uie Europe that exists beyond 
the EU's institutions, rather 
than simply discussing the 
virtues and vices of economic 
and monetary union. 

"Initiatives such as an EU 
passport, anthem, flag and 
day have helped to raise the 
visibility of the EU but Called 
to build a European cultural 
identity. These attempts have 


been abstract and elitist — 
they have little relevance to 
most people's lives and 
problems.” 

It says Europeans are more 
sceptical about the EU than 
ever before. Only -IS per cent 
want their country to remain 
a member, and only <u per 
cent think it benefits from 
being in it 

Thirty-six per cent think 
the EU is unreliable, only 
9per cent think it is right to 
make the common agricul- 
tural policy and economic 
and monetary union prior- 
ities, and just one in SO claims 
to be very well informed 
about the EU. 


How far the EU has to go to 
achieve a sense of identity is 
shown by the fact that 45 per 
cent say they do not feel at all 
European, more than half say 
they do not speak a second 
language, and fewer than 
2 per cent choose to live In an- 
other member state. 

The figures have been com- 
piled from recent opinion 
polls in various member 
states. The disclosure that 
fewer than half support mem- 
bership was first made In an 
EU barometer poll of more 
than 40,000 people in all 15 
member states, published last 
year. 

The report, written by De- 


mos's senior researcher, 
Mark Leonard, was brought 
up in Brussels, says ci tizens 
may be hostile to EU institu- 
tions but are Increasingly 
open to Europe’s wider cul- 
ture through food, languages 
and holidays. 

Demos has «yii «****! "brand 
and identity consultants” to 
advise on how Europeans see 
themselves a nd will bold sem- 
inars and focus groups 
throughout the EU in earning 
months "to develop stories 
which could lie at the heart of 
European identity and a new 
European mission". 



France fetes ‘republic 
without terror’ of 1 848 


It lasted only three years but its values live on. Jon Henley in 
Paris on an exhibition marking the Springtime of the People 


Paintings like L’esclavage affiranchi, by N. Boss, celebrate the Second Republic's 
fundamental modern reforms, such as the abolition of slavery in the colonies 


I T MARKED, said the 
novelist Victor Hugo, “a 
vigorous hatred of anar- 
chy, a tender and pro- 
found love for the people 1 
Thirty years after the stu- 
dent-worker uprisings of 
1968 and more than two 
centuries since the storm- 
ing of the -Bastille, France 
this month is again show- 
ing its respect for revolt 
But Hugo’s words, on 
signed portrait that Is part 
of a major new exhibition 
In the gilded Galerie des 
Fetes of the national assem- 
bly. mark the anniversary 
of a different revolution. 

The events of 1948. 150 
years ago, are often over- 
shadowed by the uprising 
that saw Louis XVI guillo- 
tined and the Rights of Man 
declared, half a century ear- 
lier. But opening the exhibi- 
tion this week, Tjmrmt Fa- 
Mns, foe speaker of foe 
French parliament, de- 
scribed 1848 as “one of oar 

definin g ffMHnnwfet? - 

4 “The questions that were 
first asked then are still 
vital today; equality, em- 
ployment, education. We 
are here to rectify an injus- 
tice,” he said. 

Although it lasted only 


After revolution, liberation 


Cuba’s 

gays 

peep 

out 

of the 

closet 

Report: Phil Gunson 

B y DAY it is another 
anonymous house in 
the decaying back- 

streets of did Havana. Bnt 

as night falls on the Cuban 

Sr adandestine gay 
ret. It Is enough temakethe 

hair- of a Communis* party 
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rtlt „ homosexuality alone was enough to earn a three-month jail sentence and a beating 
fttjm the police. Now the gay scene In Cuba is testing the limits of official tolerance 

larly get a free performance 
_ and partly because the 
authorities have eased up 
nn the repression. 

After the 1959 Cuban rev- 
olution, homosexuals were 
labelled soda! and ideologi- 
cal deviants- Many lost 
♦heir jobs and some were 
sent to labour camps. Ttaou- 
Ss fled the country- 
From about 1W0 things 
began to change, and \m 
1092 President Fidel Casttt) 
declared that homosexual- 
uywus “a MtuI ^km*an 
tendency that must simply 

^S$e&^more tolerance 
now,” said Vera Bensmann 
ofMedecins sans Fron- 
Heres, who is working on a 

^vernment-ai^vedpr^ 

gamine of Aids education 

and prevention- 

nx^AWfhOPl'U ! 


Strawberry and Choc^ 
. l* a recent film about a 
^intellectual who fells in 


love with a straight party 
miHtani', also made a differ- 
ence, she said. “But there Is 
still no social acceptance.” 
“The only real change,” 
said Lorenzo, who has been 
beaten and narrowly es- 
caped a nine-month prison 
sentence, “is that Instead of 
sending yon.. to jail these 
days they just fine yon.” 
Like hl& partner Vladimir 
— who nightly slips into a 
tight-fitting dress, falsies 
and a blonde wig for Ms per- 
formanc e as Camilla — Lor- 
enzo-te HWposftive. They 
created the cabaret when 
both lost their jobs because 
of their condition. 

They asked for their real 
names, and other identify- 
ing details, to be kept 
secret. “If we’re identified 
they'll shut ns down for 
good,” Lorenzo said- 
Untll recently it was 
obligatory for those testing 


positive to check into sana- 
toriums, described by one 
former patient as “a kind of 
concentration camp”. 

There is still pressure to 
do so. Patients in the com- 
munity have thru ted access 
to drugs, and, although ton. 
theory they are guaranteed 
a special diet, the food does 
not always arrive. 

Like Lorenzo and Vladi- 
mir, over-larger numbers 
of gays are coming out, not 
only in Havana but across 
the country, despite the 
lack of officially sanctioned 
entertainment and venues. 

From regular gay volley- 
ball matches on the beach 
to group sex in ' secluded 
parks, the limits of official 
tolerance are being tested. 

Occasionally, there is a 
backlash, in September 
police dosed down E1 Pert- 
qnitdn, a large, illegal gay 
disco in the capital 


until 1851, when Lotzis Na- 
poleon staged a coop d'etat 
to become emperor, the 
Second Republic estab- 
lished fundamental modern 
reforms. For the first time 
foe entire male population 
of a major state was quali- 
fied to vote- The death pen- 
alty was abolished for polit- 
ical crimes, slavery was 
ahn^liM tn t he colonies, 
foe right to work was pro- 
claimed and a limit set to 
the working day. 

Across a continent 
gripped by economic de- 


For the first time 
the entire male 
population of 
a major state was 
qualified to vote 


pres&ion and divided by 
social inequality, the upris- 
ing triggered protests and 
street battles in Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Hun- 
gary and Italy, in what be- 
came known as the “Spring- 
time of the People”. 

The exhibition — some 200 
Items intruding letters, post- 
ers and graphic representa- 
tions from contemporary 
news sheets and pamphlets 
— will travel later this year 
to Turin, Prangins in Swit- 
zerland and Nuremberg. 

The revolution it cele- 
brates began peaceably 
enough- As part of a cam- 
paign for modest electoral 
reform, liberal and moder- 
ate republican figures — In- 
cluding the historian and 


poet Lamartine, Hugo and 
bis fellow novelist, George 
Sand — organised a series 
of open-air feasts to dream- 
vent laws against political 
meetings. Their campaign 
was due to culminate in a 
mass banquet in Paris, but 
an anxious King Lottis-Phi- 
lippe banned it. 

On February 22 1848, stu- 
dents and angry workers 
began w«Ha«frfl c ominously 
outside the Madeleine 
church and on the Place de 
la Concorde. The next day. 
nervous troops guarding 
the foreign ministry on foe 


Boulevard des Capndnes 
fired on the unarmed 
crowd and within hours 
some 1,500 barricades had 
been thrown up in the 
working-class quartlers. 

By French standards it 
was over very quickly. The 
lring abdicated «u«i fled to 
England. Parts of the 
national guard declared for 
the rebels, and by the after- 
noon of February 24 a disor- 
ganised army had retreated 
to the Tuileries gardens. 
The Second Republic, 
headed by a provisional 
government made up 
mainly of surprised republi- 
can politicians and journal- 
ists, was proclaimed at the 
Hotel de VUle. 

Paris was euphoric and 
the government lost no 
time pushing through its 
reforms. “It was the Repub- 
lic without the terror,” Mr 
Fabius said. “It added fra- 
ternity to foe liberty and 
equality vaunted In 1789.” 

It did not last long. The 
general election of April 
showed the rest of the 
country did hot agree — a 
reactionary anti-socialist 
majority was returned, 
pr o mptin g workers to take 
to the streets again, in the 
“June Days”. 

Several thousand died 
under fire from govern- 
ment troops, and more tn 
reprisals afterwards, justi- 
fied by accusations that foe 
rebels had murdered two 
generals and the arch- 
bishop of Paris. 

The exhibition marks the 
mayhem thematicall y, in- 
cluding the events of Febru- 
ary, the provisional gov- 
ernment and -the June 
Days, and contains a sec- 
tion devoted to uprisings 
elsewhere In Europe. 

There are oil paintings 
laden with symbols, show- 
ing “La RdpnbUque” — . a 
stem-faced woman in a 
white robe, an olive-branch 
in one hand and h sword in 
the other — standing 
astride the globe, an alle- 
gory of the longed-for Uni- 
versal Republic. 

One is entitled: “The 
judgement of God: the reign 
of kings is over, that of the 
people begun.” 

As the exhibition under- 
lines, they still five In hope- 


World news in brief 


Lewinsky to go 
before grand jury 

MONICA Lewinsky , the former White House intern at the 
centre of the Bfll Clinton sex scandal, was yesterday served a 
subpoena to appear before a grand jury on Thursday. 

The subpoena from the special prosecutor, Kenneth Stair, 
has been served with the key question of Ms Lewinsky’s immu- 
nity from prosecution undecided, leaving open the possibility 
that the hearing could be delayed. 

Her lawyer, William Ginsburg. claims that a has been 

done unde r which she can avoid charges of perjury and trying 
to coach Linda Tripp to commit perjury, and in exchange will 
give details of the alleged affair Ed Vulliamy. Washington. 


Chinese hold dissidents 

udlNESE pol^ haw arrested three prr wfenTOf T^^actjyists 

linked to a United States-based dissident who was detained white 
on a secret mission to set up an opposition party, fhmily members 
and a human rights group said yesterday. 

The clampdown appeared to target activists who had been in 
conlact^ with the exited dissident^ Wang Bingzbang, who was 
detained In the central province of Anhui last Friday, the Hong 
Kong-based Information Centre of Human Rights and Democratic 
Movement in China said. After Mr Wan g wan pgn rf 

dents were hrid in Shanghai and a third was detained in the 
eastern city of Ha ngz ho u. Reuters. Betftng. 


Afghan quake toll 

AFGHAN officials said yesterday they had burled more than 3,800 
people killed in an earthquake that ravaged northern Afehani- 
stan last week, but many bodies stffl lay unrecovered. 

Bad weather hampered relief efforts, with only a aircraft 

from the International Red Qnssairi a 

from Paki st a n l an di n g more than two hours drive from the quake 
site in a remote northern area of the country. 

The relief agency Miedecins sans Frontieres, in the first foreign 
estimate of cas ualti es, yesterday confirmed Afghan sta tements 
that more than 4,000 had died. Reuters, Dashketala. 


Shervardnadze escapes blast 

ANtJteLQSIVE device was detonated near the resi dence of the 
Georgian president, Eduard Shevardnadze, in suburban Tbilisi 
last night, injuring several people. The president was unhar med. 

A presidential spokesman called the Incident an assassination 
attempt It was the second apparent to kHl Mr Shevardnadze, who 
was Soviet fbreianmmister before Georgia gained inde pendence 
from the Soviet Unicn. He was cut by flying glass when a bomb 
exploded in his motorcade in August 1995. 

The suspects inctudfid his former supporter, Dzhaba Ioseliani, 
who along with some of the other suspects had been a member of 
the outlawed Mkhedrloni organization. — AP, Tbilisi. 


El Nino floods 

STORMS whipped up by El Nlfin imleashpri flash flo ods and 
rntrididesfiiatlriliRd at least 14 people anri farred thnnsaprifi in 

the Mexican border town cfTuuana to abandon their homes. 

Overturned cars and mod Mocked many streets, after heavy 
rains and high winds battered Tijuana last^ week. Police estimated 
that between 5000 and 8,000 of the town's 1 million residents were 
forced fromiheir homes and mare than 300 homes were damaged 
or destroyed. —AP, Tijuana. 


Europeans offer Algeria deal 

VISITTNGEigtyegnpaiilamentarianshaveogfered Algeria their 
support for an inqniry into Algerian guerrilla networks in Europe 
in return for Algerian guarantees an human rights. 

The delegation's leader, Andte Soulier, said there was a “coun- 
terpart” for the support his team was prepared to give to moves to 
return alleged guerrillas. “We can be ready to do that, but Algeria 
must be ready to make progress on human rights." Algiers has 
nrgpri Enropp. to art agalnwf Algerians there, buthasrefliwrian 

outside Inquiry into bloodshed in its country. — Reuters, Algiers. 


Corsica honours fallen chief 



The murder on Sunday of France's chief administrator in 
Corsica, Claude Erignac, brought the staff and pupils of the 
Laetitia high school on to the streets of the capital Ajaccio 
yesterday to declare “Enough" to terrorism. 

President Jacques Chirac, flanked by the prime m inister 
Lionel Jospin, other senior members of the government, and 
lending politicians, told, thousands in the main square in Ajac- 
cio that the state would do all in its power to punish the killers. 
Unidentified separatists have claimed responsibility for kill- 
ing Erignac in punishment for his “colonial policies" of devel- 
oping tourism. — Agencies. Ajaccio, photograph: georges gobet 
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Love across the pond 

Good news for America, bad news for Europe 


TONY Blair always said he believed in 
education, education, education — now 
he can claim a victory for his teaching 
skills. Last week he spoke of needing to 
"educate” the British public, so they 
would understand why the Government 
was prepared to go to war with Iraq. 
Many found that phrase condescending 
— for it assumes dissent can only be 
based on ignorance — but today’s 
Guardian/ICM poll suggests Mr Blair’s 
pupils have learned their lesson fast a 
clear majority supports British involve- 
ment in militar y action in the Gulf. The 
figure is higher among men than 
women, but highest of all among the 
young, two thirds of whom back the 
armed option. This last finding will 
shock many and is worth further study, 
suggesting today’s youth differ from 
their predecessors in a dramatic way. 
While the kids of the 1960s were strum- 
ming of peace and love, and those in the 
1980s were on the march against the 
bomb, today’s generation seems to be 
the first utterly bereft of a peace move- 
ment This might be a simple reflection 
of the general decline in British interest 
in “abroad” — highlighted last year by 
a BBC study which found viewers 
switching off foreign news. But it might 
also be a sign that today’s young people 
are Thatcher’s children after all: less 
compassionate, more hard-edged. 

Perhaps the most revealing data, 
though, are those that deal with the 
much vaunted “special relationship” 
between Britain and the United States. 
It’s become fashionable to knock the old 
Atlantic alliance, to condemn British 
leaders fbr grovelling to their Washing- 
ton counterparts and to mutter how 
relations with Europe are really much 
more important these days. Indeed, the 
latter belief has been a tenet of liberal 
conventional wisdom for more than a 
decade. But our survey suggests British 
people feel differently. Some 61 per cent 
of us agree that Britain has more in 


common with America than it does 
with Europe. Just 35 per cent chose the 
Continent over the US. 

Accordingly, a dear majority thought 
it was fine for Mr Blair to give uncondi- 
tional backing to Bill Clinton over Iraq. 
That is a remarkable figure, suggesti n g 
a British nation happy to defer wholly 
to Washington — even if 64 per cent of 
us like to believe that Britain does not 
always do what the US tells us to. The 
more lukewarm figures on Mr Blair’s 
personal support for Mr Clinton over 
the Lewinsky affair do not undermine 
this conclusion. Instead, they probably 
reflect the public ambivalence over the 
private lives of politicians which has 
been such a feature of our national 
debate these last few weeks. 

In the imm ediate term. Downing 
Street will draw pleasure from these 
numbers. Not only does Labour’s over- 
all poll rating remain high, but the 
party can rest assured that the public 
supports its current international stand 
— despite heavy criticism in the press. 
Mr Blair can also be comforted that 
there is a firm basis of popular support 
for his long-term plan for an ideological 
alliance with the United States. In a 
Britain that watches Seinfeld and the X- 
Files, but few Belgian sitcoms or Dutch 
drama, his ever deepening union with 
the US is unlikely to encounter strong 
resistance. 

The long-term danger, however, 
might surface when Mr Blair seeks to 
lead his government into closer integra- 
tion with Europe, chiefly by entry into 
the single currency. As the latest De- 
mos survey, discussed opposite, con- 
firms, there is- great riraen nhantmenf 
with the European project — not just 
here in the sceptic isle, but across the 
Continent. When Mr Blair finally urges 
us to trade our pounds fbr euros, he 
may regret leading a nation that seems 
stubbornly more at home with the dol- 
lar. 


The global economy rules 

But we must still prevent the damage it causes 


THE ASIAN crisis has given greater 
urgency to the debate over the social 
dimension of global trade. While the 
region was booming, complaints about 
the neglect of minimum labour stan- 
dards could be brushed aside as a 
covert assertion of Western protection- 
ism. It was hard to query an Economic 
Miracle even if a few heretics thought it 
too good to last 

Now there is a new understanding 
that miracles for some can quickly turn 
into nightmares for many. Unemploy- 
ment in Indonesia has doubled since i 
last year to more than eight million — , 
in a country which does not provide 
welfare for those out of work. In South 
Korea, the unions have accepted some 
unemployment benefits in exchange for 
layoffs: a million may soon lose their 
jobs. China now concedes that the com- 
petitive position of its own low-wage 
export industries may be affected. And 
a week ago, from the Olympian heights, 
World Bank president James Wolfen- 
sohn spoke of his concern fbr “the 
social side — on the issues of unemploy- 
ment, poverty, migrant labour." When 
Jove is uneasy, it really is a crisis. 

At a conference yesterday in London 
organised by One World Action, new 
possibilities opened out for the post- 
miracle age. One positive outcome of 
the crisis — as Glenys Kinnock MEP 
observed — is that links are beginning 
to be drawn between economic health 
and good governance. The myth of a set 
of special Asian values which keeps 
undemocratic hierarchies in power has 


been punctured along with the miracle. 
Whether the system is called chaebol or 
crony capitalism or simply corruption 
at the top, it stems from a lack of 
political accountability- The argument 
that improving workers’ rights in Third 
World countries will weaken their com- 
petitiveness also looks more shaky. If 
an unfettered market for labour is the 
solution, why has it feiled so dismally? 
We now see that an international trad- 
ing system which sets one workforce 
against another can easily set in motion 
a downward spiral of devaluation and 
shrinking markets. 

If this debate is to be productive, it 
must not become trapped between the 
rigid extremes of protectionism and 
globalisation. The global market exists 
in hard feet— (and as an article of feith 
in which even critics feel obliged to 
subscribe to). The question is bow to 
regulate it and prevent the damage it 
can cause to hundreds of millions. The 
argument that globalisation helps raise 
wages — becauses foreign companies 
can offer better conditions — is only a 
partial truth. It also obliges local em- 
ployers to offer worse conditions in 
order to compete. What has happened 
in Asia strengthens the argument for 
social clauses monitored by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, while sanc- 
tions are provided by the World Trade 
Organisation. The one international 
body speaking for workers, as the TUC 
Secretary John Monks said yesterday, 
should acquire more, not less, authority 
in a still inequitable global age. 


A flawed and failed politician 

Yet Powell’s life showed the need for independent thought 


HE ONCE said all political careers end 
in failure — and his own was no excep- 
tion. He served in the Cabinet for one 
year only, spending decades in exile 
from his own party. When he stood for ! 
the Conservative leadership in 1965, he i 
won just 15 votes out of 298. And yet the 
death of Enoch Powell has stirred a 
bigger response than his CV alone 
would ever suggest The right-wing 
newspapers have worn black, while 
Britain’s leaders have lined up to pay 
tribute to the scholar, soldier, poet and 
rhetorician. The Prime Minister was 
effusive: “However controversial his 
views, he was one of the great figures of 
twentieth century British politics." 

No one wants to speak ill of the dead, 
but there is something not quite right 
about a Labour leader mourning Enoch 
Powell In this way. Tony Blair would 
have been well within the bounds of 
good taste to have described some of the 
late Mr Powell’s views as misguided. 


wrong or even repugnant rather than 
merely “controversial" And Britain’s 
ethnic minorities might disagree with 
the word “great.” The full text of 1968’s 
rivers-of-blood speech Is instructive: 
the bile contained in Mr Powell’s de- 
scription of the “inflow” of immigrants 
as “literally mad” does not lose its 
acidity with time. On the contrary, that 
speech legitimated extreme nationalist 
and racist politics in Britain for the 
next decade and a half. 

What should be mourned instead is 
the lack of such idiosyncratic, free 
thinkers in today’s politics. In Powell’s 
day, the likes ofhim, Michael Foot and 
Tony Benn could reach the centre of 
public life. Now if they exist at all, they 
are confined to the margins, edged out 
by the pager-wearing ranks of party 
loyalists. We may not lament the pass- 
ing of Enoch Powell the man, but the 
independence of mind he personified is 
surely a loss. 



Letters to the Editor 


Taking the NHS to court 


entirely loving memories of Enoch 


I N CRITICISING those who 
sue struggling public ser- 
vices. and in particular the 
National Health Service. Decca 
Aitkenhead (Sue the doctor, 
grab it and run, February 6) 
has perhaps forgotten three 
facts which are relevant at 
least to the distressing prob- 
lem of damage to patients 
through clinical negligence. 
First, the responsibility for in- 
demnification was transferred 
to individual trusts awi health 
authorities from the m ed ic al 
cMence organisations, repre- 
senting doctors, by the govern- 
ment cf the day, at the Instance 
cf the then Secretary of State. 
The potential disadvantages of 
this transfer, we r e pointed out 
to Mr Clarke, who disregarded 
tee warning. Events have 
subsequently forced the re-cre- j 
afionofa system similar to but | 
less effective than that for- 1 
merly operated by the defence i 
organisations, but heavy finan- 
cial hardens for which it is 
hard to budget still fall on 
individual trusts aod health 
a utho r itie s. The total annual 
cost to tee health service of 
these legal services and Indem- 
nity payments has not been 
revealed, but It is probably 
over £200 million. 

Second, even when there is a 
way good case for compensa- 
tion, tee piaintwr in a medical 
negligence action is likely to 
have to endure a wait of many 
years, repealed and meticulous 
examinations of all the details 
of his or her case, numerous 
medical examinations and 
even an, ordeal in court, bdbre 
settlement is achieved. No one 


In our front yard 

I T WAS good to learn that 
the Deputy Prime Minister 
has ordered teat something 
should at last be done about 
roadworks (Prescott in drive 
to end "hole in the road de- 
lays’, February 7). Your 
article mentions a road in 
central London closed fbr al- 
most three years. This is the 
derkenweH Road, a vital city 
link not more than a stone’s 
throw from the Guardian 
office. A bridge has been 
under repair for an unbeliev- 
able three years and you now 
say it is not likely to be com- 
pleted for another four 
months. Why not? A recent 
inspection shows it is almost 
finished and seems to want 
only tee final surfacing. At 
peak times there must be all 
of four men engaged on this 
important under takin g. Cler- 
kenwell Road is one of the 
most important London link 


would lightly embark on such 
a proceeding. Lastly, those 
who work or have worked in 
the health service, as well as 
damaged patients, know wen 
that complaints nrp Mealy to ha 
disregarded and faulty systems 

loft nnpJiangwf imteqp tha res- 
ponsible manag er is threat- 
ened with legal process. Until 
an effective Inspectorate is es- 
tablished, the NHS win need 
1 the spur to efficiency provided 
by tiie threat of action for 
ciiniral negligence. Sadly, that 
spar would not be effective if it 
did not draw blood. 

The present system for com- 
pensation is unacceptable not 
only because of the effect on 
the finances of the public ser- 
vice described and deplored by 
Ms Aitkenhead. but also be- 
cause it is deeply unsafisfac- : 
tory fbr the complainant and 
seriously wasteful of public 
money. The solution surely , 
lies in the establishment of an , 
inspectorate with powers not 
only to examine, advise and 
correct but also to determine 
and award action with the 
least possible delay and the 
lowest possible expenditure an 
legal sendees. Alas, it would be 
very difficult for the present 
government to seek to apply 
this remedy to a health service 

fragmented and des tabilised by 

its predecessor In 1S90. 

G L W Bonney. 

6 Wooburn Grange, 

Woburn Green, 

Bucks HPlfl OQU. 

I CAN only assume Decca Ait- 
kenhead has not tried to get 
an honest or adequate explana- 


tion m answer to a complaint. 
Bospltal management boards, 
like any other financially 
drivei concern, now see com- 
plaints as the start cf a process 
which they fear will result In 

thpm paying rut financial mm . 

pensation to distressed or 
grieving patients or relatives. 
As a consequence, with hospi- 
tals often acting csr legal ad- 
vice to admit to nothing, it Has 
1 become almost impossible to 
get an accurate account or ex- 
planation if something has 
gone wrong. Very often, the 
per son making thp mttfal com- 
plaint was simply in need of 

hnnpat anmwmi to hon qs f quefr 
tirais 

J-Dofaerty. 

82 Shaddeg ate T-ana, 

London TWI1 8SH. 

I AM so angry over Decca Ait- 
kenhead 's article- How dare 
she compare the trauma expe- 
rienced by Mr and Mrs Brown 
with cases of leaking roofs and 
loose container lids . Social ser- 
vices departments, aTthnng h 
apologising, refuse to dose the 
flip on teis couple and further- 
more they are still on record 
with the police — a fine thing 
when you are told you are 
innocent 

The hospital must take most 
of the blame for pressing the 
panic button too soon. I agree 
t h at some people are silly or 
greedy, but if someone cannot 
get their name folly cleared 
they have no choice but to 
resort to the courts. 

J. Fletcher. 

318 WoOaton Road, 

Nottingham NG8 1GN. 
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roads and its closure has 
caused untold disruption, 
making any attempt to get to 
south London from the north 
a nightmare. 

On top erf this Hammer- 
smith Bridge, though a long 
way off and not among tee 
most effective of Thames 
bridges, has also been dosed. 
Why can’t a relief bridge be 
bailt to help relieve tee terri- 
ble traffic jams in this area? 
The question of why it has 
taken such a time to reinforce 


tee Clerkenwell Road bridge 
demands an answer. These 
protracted delays not only 
inconvenience cars and com- 
mercial traffic, they affect im- 
portant bus routes and the de- 
lays have been a great burden 
for all of us to bear. 

Only in England would the 
populace put up with such in- 
competence without taking to 
tee streets, if only on foot! 
Terry Mullins. 

41 Penn Road. 

London N7 9RE. 


AS A MEMBER of Enoch 
r\ Powell's old constituency ) 
can I say that though we may 
be “provincial” types with 
“ugly accents” (Obituary, 
February 9) many thousands 
of us who heard Powell's rac- 
ist speeches in tee late sixties 
and afterwards opposed hi m 
with a vengeance. 1 am proud 
to say that our obituary was 
composed the night c£ May 1 
when we elected a Labour 
member (Jenny Jones) to the 
said constituency, and thus 
pat an emphatic end to Pow- 
ell’s legacy in 

Wolverhampton. 

Peter Higginson. 

Overton Walk, 
Wolverhampton, W4 4YF. 

Y ET again Mr Blair es- 
chews taking a moral posi- 
tion. It would be difficult to 
find an apt expression for our 
thoughts towards his posthu- 
mous elegy to Enoch PowelL 
It is another example of 
Blair's unprincipled embrace 
of history’s more recent rep- 
robates (Murdoch. Thatcher. 
Kissinger et al). 

Mr Powell’s views were not 
“controversial” but fasclstic 
and reprehensible. And to 
raise his profile from that of 
petty hate- monger to one of 
the “greatest figures of 20th 
century British politics” is a 
betrayal of the immense effort 
expended and pain endured 
in creating a Britain with a 
modicum of enlightened toler- 
ance and cohesion. 

Nirpal and Shirdeep Singh. 
Costons Lane. 

Greenford. Middx UB6 9AD. 

"T“HE n a me Enoch Powell 
I does not normally com- 
mand much admiration in 
left-of-centre circles. Yet it 
would be churlish to deny 
that there were many areas in 
which ideas usually associ- 
ated with the left often found 
a sympathetic response from 
him. He was an un s we r v i ng 
and eloquent opponent of US 
nuclear weapons on British 
soil, and caused Mrs Thatcher 
some uneasy moments at the 
Despatch Box on this issue. 
He was entirely opposed to 


the wholesale destruction of 
British manufacturing by 
successive Tory governments 
of the 1980s, and never sub- 
scribed to their Neanderthal 
social pedicles. Also, his oppo- 
sition to tee EC made him de- 
clare that he would rather 
live in an Independent social- 
ist Britain than in a Conser- 
vative Europe. 

Walter Cairns. 

836 Wflmslow Road, 
Manchester M20 8RP. 

M ANY of the supposed 
enigmas about Enoch 
Powell are less puzzling If one 
looks at the generation to 
which he belonged. Open dis- 
cussion of race was quite 
respectable before the Nazis 
made it otherwise. Michael 
Foot shares his romanticism 
and oratory, as Norman 
Shrapnel's obituary makes 
clear, and Douglas Jay shared 
his logic and scholarship. 
Powell’s astonishing facility 
with languages, European 
and Asiatic, (not mentioned 
by Shrapnel) would have been , 
less unusual in a cultured 
Victorian. He was certainly 
not a xenophobe over Europe, 
even if many of bis support- 
ers were. 

He was also very much the 
Victorian in his anti-Ameri- 
canism — the left were pro- 
American until Sacco and 
Vanzetti — and In that his 
often brusque and aloof man- 
ner co-existed with travelling 
by tube and keeping, as a mat- 
ter of principle, his number 
in the London telephone 
directory. 

Chris Jones. 

20 Antoirxine Gate, 

St Albans. Herts AL3 4JB. 

|_NOCH Powell may well 
L- ha ve possessed a towering 
intellect but the intelligence of 
the people he sought to influ- 
ence with bis racist rhetoric 
was summed up for me by the 
message I saw scrawled on the 
back of a lorry a few days after 
his Rivers of Blood speech. It 
read “Good old AYNUK”. 
David Mitchell. 

Ipswich Way, Fettaugh, 
Suffolk, IP146DJ. 


Whose roots are they anyway? 

Y OUR correspondent (Let - 1 mostly Manchester, player 
ters. February 61 amiepc I «?>!#-. . n.. 


Cleaning up at file Town Hall | Paper losses 


T ONY Blair’s best bet to cut 
out corruption in councils 
(Councillors told to stamp out 
sleaze, February 9) would be 
to change the system that 
gives rise to one-party mini- 
states in too many areas. It is 
these one-party fiefdoms that 
give rise to corruption; Don- 
caster and Westminster pro- 
vide (bad) examples. The 
present voting system can 

allow one party with the 

backing of perhaps half tee 
voters to secure all of nearly 
all the seats. A system of fair 
votes, with voters numbering 
candidates in order of prefer- 
ence in multi-seat wards, 
would limit this monopoly of 
local power. A requirement 
for all councils to be elected 
by thirds flnnnaHy would aliin 
help, as would voting on Sat- 
urdays not Thursdays. Dis- 
trict councils held their elec- 
tions on Saturdays as 
recently as the 1980s. Turnout 
In local polls will Increase 
once voters feel they can have 
a direct effect on the result 
Directly elected mayors or 
"super councillors” wOl not 
re- Invigorate local govern- 
ment, nor are they the cure 
for corruption. Indeed, such 
mayors could themselves be- 
come the focus on new forms 


of patronage. It is never wise 
to concentrate power in the 
hands of one mdividuaL 
John Thomson. 

Croglin Cottage. Friday Lane, 
Charlton St Peter, 

Wiltshire, SN9 ffiY. 

Y OUR article on the Liver- 
pool Council street 
cleaner who, through exten- 
sive overtime, made £25,000 in 
one year. (Anger at street 
cleaner who made £25/100 in 
year, February 7) says more 
about attitudes to the worth 

of manual work tnan about 

local council misappropria- 
tion offends. Far more shock- 
ing to most council tax payers 
would be the feet that council 
chief executives now com- 
mand wages in excess of 
£ 100 , 000 . 

The article showed the hy- 
pocrisy of a local council that 
has shed thousands of jobs 
having to rely on the goodwill 
of the remaining workforce in 
doing overtime to deliver the 
services teat their taxpayers 
demand. 

Jane Thompson. 

277 Sydenham Road, 

London SE22. 

We may edit letters: shorter 
ones are more likely to appear. 


Y OUR editorial The high 
cost of cheap papers and 
Polly Toynbee's accompanying 
piece on the proposed amend- 
ment to the Competition Bill 
(February 9) are both flawed. 
First, you ignore the feet that 
tee new Competition BlB wiQ 
provide the Office cf Fair Trad- 
ing with increased powers to 
deal with predatory pricing 
and other abuses of d ominant 
positions. Why is a special pro- 
vision needed for newspapers, 
particularly given that the 
Office cf Fair Trading has 
twice undertaken investiga- 
tions and found nothing unto- 
ward? Second, your editorial 
ignores the possibility that the 
Independent’s financial losses 
might reflect the feet that it is 
not a very good newspaper. 
Third, if price were the only 
basis for buying a newspaper, 
why do I buy the Guardian, 
which — tee Financial Times 
excepted — is the most expen- 
sive daily newspaper? Simply, 
because I believe teat its com 
tent is, in general, of a higher 
quality and more interesting 
than that of other newspapers. 
Stop tee special pleading and 
get back to serious Jour nalism 

Simon Bishop. 

88 Boston Place. 

London NW1 6EX. 


I ters. February 6) accuses 
Manchester United of “aban- 
doning its roots”. Wrong. It's 
the (ex-Manchester) Guardian 
which has done that You 
print five anti-Man U letters 
on tee anniversary of the Mu- 
nich air crash. Have you for- 
gotten that your own great 
football writer. HD Davies, 
was one of the crash victims 9 
Were there no letters cele- 
brating the present emer- 
gence of a group of young. 


A Country Diary 


mostly Manchester, players 
who are approaching the sub- 
lime level of play I watched 
the Busby Babes achieve? 
None extolling the talent and 
dedication of Alex Ferguson, 
who has extended the spirit 
engendered by Sir Matt Bus- 
by almost to tee millennium ? 
Or is it that the Letters Editor 
is a one of that endangered 
species, a City fen? 

Roger Brlerley. 

10 GreviUe Place, 

London NW6 5JN. 


SOMERSET: A new experi- 
ence for me was the sight of a 
Utter of 11 piglets, a few hours 
old. vigorously suckling a 
great sow. Right from the 
start the most dominant pig- 
lets suck on the front teats 
and a hierarchy is established 
with surviving runts at the 
tail end. The sow was a Large 

Black, tee kind of animal a 

cottage family used to keep in 
tee yard. These piglets were 
tethered by a white boar and 
are called Blues. They will be 
a pale bluish-grey colour with 
darker markings. The Blue 
has a nice balance of the vari- 
ous desirable properties like 
large hams or long loins for 
baoon. If you are assessing a 
pig, you look carefully at tee 
soundness of the hams in 
relation to tee relative full- 
ness of the shoulder, the 
length of loin and (as I was 
shown), tee way the animal 
walks. An obli g in g young 
“gilt” — a female that has not 
yet farrowed — walked away 
from us in a demonstration of 
bow the feet must not be 


either pigeon-toed or too 
splay-footed. Pig termers, like 
others, face problems. Alter 
the initial beef crisis, pork 
prices rose for a week or so, 
but consequent optimistic 
over-production then caused 
a drop. And there is a chance 
that regulations about the 
’mutilation” of animals ma y 
Mfect two traditional prac- 
tices. Rings in the noses pre- 
vent pigs from rooting out 
Srass and are important to 
safety when a large pig has to 
be manoeuvred. Notches in 
tee ears are vital to proper 
identification when metal 
tags do not hold as well in 
pigs’ ears as in cows’. Tech- 
nology might solve the identi- 
fication problem, but it is 
good to know that, whatever 
technolQgy or the CAP may 
crane up with, this producer 
worira closely with a local 
butcher. If the butcher fore- 
sees that his customers will 
require a lot of fat bacon, tee 

feimer aims to breed the pigs 
to yield it 

JOHN VALClNS 
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Purveyor of tosh 

to the British 
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Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


t at Mr 


ssss’.ssrr* 

SEfeS^fcj-yta. 

deed any other matter 
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NOCH 


i P° w ell made 

mft ^ ten - He had **» 
Birt of menace and sur- 

SSSkHmSs 

SftJSt*-?- u hES££ 
» d 3?BSSfS 

vu«ner". f has w? 65 * , days . listening 

^ssssx=^u l at teaRJtrs: 


writing for Chris Smith 
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Select Committee bppn. 

the Ministry ofCtUmre . 

I N his latest carefully 
contrived spontaneous 
outburst against the 

A?3 h -°^ Mtlsiy “g *<> note 
Alastair Campbell includ- 
lug the insult ‘‘dumbed 
down” . All has always 
tended towards the high- 
brow. This Is why his 
favourite medium for Mr 
TonyBialr’s interviews is 
GMTV . . .not quite as cere- 
oral since Anthea Turner 
left, perhaps, but with Earn- 

mon Holmes, still so much 

more gra vitas- laden than 
Newsnigbt or Pan oram a 

F ollowing the row 

over Michael Wear- 
ing'S departure from 
the Beeb. Alan Yentob had a 
letter in Saturday's paper to 
“set the record straight”. It 
is. he says, the BBCi Con- 
troller Peter Salmon, who 
must take all the credit for 
ditching plans to adapt 
Janet Neel’s novels. No one 
will thank Mr Yentob for 
underlining this fact more 
than Salmon himself. Still, 
it can’t have been an easy 
decision given that, under 
her real name— Janet Co- 
hen — Ms Neel sits on the 
BBC board. 


wg. 

auss mg oi 

DuhVL n ° such thine as a 
™'‘ c .?. rator - There are 
sofa operat ives and 

^S^hittteates. neither of 

requires a 
“assail education or a con- 
S5JL,?; English grammar, 
ate depioyed ver bs. liter- 
th e ever- immi- 
nent possibility of shock. 

PuweU also made 
>ou think. He didn't recoil 
argument, or 
lack the courage to press it to 
He a hewer 
nund than almost all his peer- 
group. Considered simply as 
an instrument, a ratiocinat- 
ing artefact, it was hard to 
heat. He was steeped in his- 
tory. a fount of scholarship. 


Nobody was better at confer- 
ring iron logic on a mental 
process that began In the 
mists of prejudice: which is 
the way, after all. most politi- 
cians — most people — build 
their attitudes. As a stimulant 
to prejudice, for and against 
Powell became uniquely 
reliable. 

In both these capacities, or- 
ator and thinker, he was rare 
in politics. Nobody else could 
set the juices racing all round 
the House. Intellectually, and 
one might even say morally, 
he stood above the mass of 
men and women who take on 
the workaday task of running 
the country. He uttered from 
great heights of superiority. 
There's a place for such a ves- 
sel of independence, which is 
not to be judged wanting be- 
cause of its failure to serve in 
cabinet for more than a single 
year. 1962-63. Politicians with 
pretensions half as high as 
Powell’s would regard his wil- 
derness record With despair, 
and the man himself often 
reflected on It with mordancy. 
But office isn't what politics is 
all about. And the absence of 
office isn't the reason for cast- 
ing a baleful eye on the titanic 
life that was so efftisively me- 
morialised in yesterday’s 
papers. 

Having failed with office, 
Powell opted for the role of 
prophet. The question a 
prophet must face Is not 
whether he spoke mesmeri- 
caily, or argued with a clarity 
that improved on Delphi, but 


whether he was more often 
right than wrong. Did he 
wisely foretell the future? 
Was his case persuasive? Did 
he see what others missed? 
All political careers, PowaU 
once said, end in failure. 
Here, at least, he knew what 
he was talking about. 

He was a good prophet. 1 

think, on only one count As a 
political economist, he argued 
for the importance of money 
before monetarism was ever 
heard of. His political incor- 
rectness In analysing some of 
the key causes of inflat ion, 
from the mid-1960s onwards. 
Is impressive to re call Even 
proto-Keynesians are obliged 
to acknowledge that what was 
once unmentionable in polite 
society has become common- 
place. In the British political 
world, Powell was its first, 
rather courageous, begetter. 

On every other continuous 
public question — I exempt 
some forays Into individual 
coses, such as the Hola Camp 
scandal — what is Impressive 
about Powell Is not that be 
was shocking but that he was 
wrong. He was a bad prophet 
and, as such, a worse 
politician. 

On Immigration, which 
made him famous, his specu- 
lations were not merely incen- 
diary but startlingly mis- 
taken. The non-white 
numbers never reached the 
heights he forecast, and, even 
though they became higher 
than when he spoke, never 
had the destructive social con- 


sequences he prophesied. He 
giid blood would Sow. There 
has been very little blood. He 
said Britain could not become 
mold-racial. Though things 
are fhr from perfect, both 
white Britain and black Brit- 
ain have proved him malignly 
in error. Powell's whole immi 
gratia n line was not just an 
unfortunate forensic sole- 
cism, as his friends were say- 
ing yesterday. It revealed ex- 
istential misjudgment about 
the nature of Britain and the 
British. 

On international affairs, a 
s imilar fallac y pervaded him. 
Britain Alone seemed to be 
his pitch. That’s the only ex- 
planation far the statesman 


manque who could And no 
ally fit to be received into the 
British embrace. Hie Com- 
monwealth, he argued, should 
be disregarded because it did 
not exist “No amount of talk 
and pretence will make it 
reality." he wrote in July 
1986. But neither was Amer- 
ica acceptable. It was “humili- 


On immigration, 
his speculations 
were not merely 
incendiary but 
startlingly 
mistaken 


aling* 1 to be a US “satellite'’, 
he wrote in December 1986. 
Wherever he looked, from 
Nato to Ireland, Washington 
was a source of evil and folly. 
Britain had been “Finlan- 
dised” by the US for X years, 
he wrote in Sepember 1983. 

Worst of all was the Euro- 
pean Community, over which 
Powell broke with the Tory 
Party, and which he spent 30 
years defaming as the de- 
stroyer of the British nation- 
state. Once upon a time, he 
was a pro-European, who in 


the middle 60s contributed to 
a zealous federalist tract. But 
he soon gave that up. The 
trenchant rhetoric masted a 
mind, it seemed, in febrile 
search of anything that sus- 
tained the narrowest, whitest 
purest, most English form of 

Britishness. 

A late flirtation with the 
Soviet Union, some time be- 
fore it threw off the chains of 
S talinis t Leninism, identified 
the last, most perverse alle- 
giance Powell was able to 
recommend to the country be 
loved. 

His legacy is a coterie ctf 
cultists who worship the very 
mention of his name. They're 
not unimportant, being prom' 
inent in the clique that now 
wants to destroy the Tory 
Party as we’ve known it They 
long" for the world he de- 
scribed: dabble incoherently 
in the romance of Britishness: 

define that term with self-ref- 
erential insularity: hark for 
ever backwards not ahead: 
maintain an attitude to the 
world whose unreality does 
perfect justice to the man they 
blindly revere. Reading than 
yesterday, one better under- 
stood how important to the 
romance of a certain kind of 
politics is the incorrigible fail- 
ure of the hero in question to 
persuade more than a tiny 
fraction of the people that his 
diagnoses reflect the troth. 

what persuaded the Prime 
Minister to describe this sin- 
gularly unsuccessful politi- 
cian as one of the “great fig- 
ures of 20th-century politics 
Is hard to understand. Are 
there no limits to the right- 
ward inclusiveness of New 
Labour? Yes, Powell had a 
brilliant mind. Yes, he applied 
his great intellect to the larg- 
est problems of the age. Yes, 
he could bold an audience in 
magnetic thrall But the great 
intellect’s triumph, ironically, 
was of style over substance. 
On the substance, he spent 
three decades talking about a 
nation that does not. and 
gh wilrt go t. <nricfr 


What Clinton 
and Blair really 
say in private 



Mark Steel 
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PRESS release ar- 
rives proclaiming- 
1 what experts are de- 
scribing as “arguably the 
most significant academic 
appointment since Donald 
Trelford became Professor 
of Journalism at Sheffield’ 
My old friend Bernard 
Ingham has been made Vis- 
iting Professor at Middlesex 
University Business School. 
The School's Dean, David 
Kirby, says he is delighted 
in a press release which de- 
tails many of Bernard's ac- 
tivities. but is notable for a 
glaring omission: there Is 
nothing whatever on bis as- 
trological career (only on 
Sunday, he contributed yet 
again to tbe Sunday Tele- 
graph magazine column of 
top starsman Psychic 
Psmitb). “Do yon really 
♦hink we should mention 
it?” asks Paul at the PR 
company when we call . 
“Well, if you think it’s im- 
portant. well try to work 
someth ing in-" 

; Diary Is compelled 

to have words with the 
_ Chelsea and England 

wing back Graeme Le Sams. 
As English football’s most 
public Guardian reader— 
he has been barracked by 

opposing crowds as “a poor 
for this habit — he carries 

an onerous duty to set an 
example. With his petu- 
lance at Highbmy on Sun- 
day, Mr Le Saux let fate club 

SSSSSSJ SSfc 

dowmMost of all, however, 
he let this newspaper down. 

I hope it win not beneces- 
sary to return to this sub- 
ject. If it happens again, ne 

will be transferred^- 

eta ntly to the Independent. 

jm s honorary president 

Jm ofaforthcomingf^- 
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Re-branding Europe 


The EU so far is a public relations 
disaster, says Mark Leonard’s 
report from the thinktank Demos 




CROSS Europe, 
the EfTs standing 
with its citizens 
has hit rock bot- 

.tom: only 46 per 

cent support their countries’ 
EU membership — fewer t h a n 
at any time in the past 20 
years. Only 41 per cent think 
their country benefits from 
EU membership. This figure is 
lower than at any time before. 
Support for the single cur- 
rency has fallen below 50 per- 
cent for the first time since 
records began. 

Only half of Europeans iden- 
tify themselves with EU insti- 
tutions or with Europe as a 

whole. Ehirt>sc£pticlsm^for so 

long regarded as a "British 
disease" has spread across the 
EU — even to the heartlands 
of France and Germany. 

There is an extraordinary 
contrast between the success 
of the EU at spreading peace, 
prosperity and democracy, 
and ite lack of legitimacy, to 


many ways it is the ultimate 
public relations disaster. 

The EU is unpopular be- 
cause the troubles stored up 
over 40 years of technocratic 
integration fay a political Hite 
are now catching up with it 

People do not know about 
the EU: 80 per cent admit to 
being “not very well in- 
formed”, or not informed at 
alL 

The EU seems irrelevant to 
people’s needs. It devotes 
more anij money to the 
Common Agricultural Policy 
and European Monetary 
Union (EMU) than to anything 
else — priorities for just 9 per 
cent 

People don’t see any practi- 
cal benefits. Only 41 per cent 
think their country hnnpfftg 
from EU membership and 
only one In three thinks EU 
institutions are reliable. 

Tbe EU has no leadership or 
sense of mission. The original 
clarion calls — peace, prosper- 


ity and democracy — have 
been undermined by events. 
National leaders use tbe EU as 
a scapegoat rather than mobi- 
lising support for it 

People don’t fed part of the 
EU. Only half of EU citizens 
feel European and barely one 
in 10 identify more with 
Europe than with their 
c ount ry. 

EU leaders have relied cm 
fatalism to push integration 



ever deeper. Public resistance 
was met with glib metaphors 
about trains leaving stations 

izens into acquiescence. 

UT, as the EU ac- 
cumulates more 
power, and seems 
less relevant to 
people’s everyday 
lives, this “permissive consen- 
sus” has worn thin. 

But benea t h the apathy and 
ignorance of EU citizens, the 
EU enjoys a powerful latent 
legitimacy — one that it rarely 
taps into. Opinion polls tell us 
that EU citizens count the en- 
vironment, international 
crime and terrorism, common 
defence and military policy, 
common foreign policy and 


Chuck out the bishops 



I Madeleine Bunting 


etry, perhaps 
And Coitus." 



_ are two self-evi- 

_ troths about dis- 

. establishing the 
Church of England- Firstly. 
“”5- other than a 
ggoch of Particu larly loo py 
Protestants — attempts to 
c£2^t there few sane 

rationale to establishment. 

S^dfr.ltfenot worth the 

and effort of any gov- 

St to take it on. E4; 
tablishnxent is about sym- 
bol rather than real power; 

t the sort of fesne which 
mobilises the pnt ty brigd fc 
T^nt said, the Church of 
England Is no longer «>xn- 
ffiSnttfaat such excellent 


reasons for leaving well 
alone win hold, and is ner- 
vously bracing Itself for a 
rocky ride over the Govern- 
ment’s constitutional 
reforms. The row over the 
human rights Mil currently 
going through parliament 
has brought the New 
Ghnrch/New Labour love- 
in to an abrupt end. Despite 
assurances from the Lord 
Chancellor, the Church 
fears that the incorporation 
of the European Conven- 
tion into UK law will open 
them up to claims for dis- 
crimination against priests 
or teachers in church 
schools who are practising 
homosexuals. Some suc- 
cessful panic-mongering 
has conjured up the pros- 
pect of a queue of costly 
litigants in a quest for 


tike. 

The Church is right to be 
nervous. If Tony Blair 
means what he said in 1995, 
“we have to have the cour- 
age to build a new civic 
society, a new social order, 


where everyone has a 
stake’’ then the Church is 
one of the first institutions 

— along with the monarchy 

— in need of a re-vamp. 
Both Church and Crown 
construct a norm of Eng- 
Hshness as hierarchical and 
exclusivist — the very oppo- 
site of Blair’s vision. The 
point at which this will be- 
come excruciatingly appar- 
ent is at the next corona- 
tion, that defining moment 
of the British constitution 

— will it be a paint of 
national nnity or a bizarre 
ceremony for the edifica- 
tion of a few elderly gentle- 
men in the Prayer Book 
Society? 

I F DISESTABLISHMENT 
would be good for the 
country, it is less clear 
whether it win be good for 
the Church. Bishops — with 
one or two noticeable ex- 
ceptions — are inordinately 
fond of establishment, but 
their arguments about in- 
fluence in the corridors of 
power, and the need for a 


job creation as problems be- 
yond tbe grasp of national gov- 
ernments. They expect Euro- 
pean institutions to tackle foe 
“problems without frontiers”. 
(72 per cent see protecting the 
environment and solving in- 
ternational crime and terror- 
ism as priorities; 68 pm* cent 
support a common d e fen c e 
and military pcdlcy.) 

The other aspects cf this 
"latent legitimacy” are the 
fragments of a European iden- 
tity which are surreptitiously 
stored away in holiday snap- 
shots and memories of art, 
literature, music, buildings 
and landscape. The same 
people who are hostile to EU 
institutions are becoming 
more open to European food, 
languages ynd holidays. If foe 
EU succeeds in mobilising 
this, it will gain more demo- 
cratic legitimacy. 

• The last two UK presiden- 
cies, in 1986 and 1992. were 
only noticed by 22 per cent 
and 54 per cent of UK citizens 
respectively. 

The UK should aim to 
match foe 82 per cent of Dutch 
citizens who were aware of 
their presidency in 1997. 

• The EU must be seen to deal 


moral voice In public pol- 
icy-making are nonsense, 
as the Roman Catholic Car- 
dinal Hume has demon- 
strated for more than 20 
years. 

Given the cynicism with 
which most people now 
regard politicians, and, in- 
creasingly, the monarchy, 
the Church would be better 
off out of it alL How can the 
revolutionary message of a 
Jewish carpenter translate 
into attending the state 
banquets ' at Buckingham. 
Palace which are part of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
schedule? What suffers is 
the credibility and author- 
ity of the Church which at a 
time of collapsing atten- 
dance has become the cru- 
cial issue. With the end of 
deference, authority — par- 
ticularly religions author- 
ity — has to be earned. , it 
cannot be assumed. If it is. 
resentment and ridicule fol- 
low. That’s why Cardinal 
Hume’s job is a thousand 
times easier than Arch- 
bishop Carey’s. 

Establishment brings an 
uneasy relationship with 
government. The Church 
has emerged neurotically 
cautious from dec a des of in- 


with its citizens’ priorities: 
defence, environmental pollu- 
tion, international crime and 
terrorism, drug-trafficking 
and long-term unemployment 
— areas where Britain can 
genuinely hope to play 
leading role”. 

• The British presidency 
should reassess the nse of 
community budgets to mate 
foem more visible and link ah 
decisions to practical 
benefits. 

• European leaders must 
constantly link all their nego- 
tiations — no matter how 
technical — to the big picture. 
Member states must stop 
nging the EU as scape goa t. 

• To develop an identity, EU 
leaders should develop a nar- 
rative that links the EU Euro- 
pean Integration to the 
Europe that people live, eat, 
read and travel in. 

If tbe British presidency 
starts to move on these issues 
and shifts the foots and pre- 
sentation cf European inte- 
gration. the EU could became 
a source of hope for people 
within its borders. 


Extracted from Making Europe 
Popular (Demos, £2.95) 


termfttent warfare with the 
Tories: now it is bring of- 
fered a suffocating bear- 
hug which is tantamount to 
being adopted wholesale as 
a another branch of White- 
hall — a new social work 
agency with a particular 
remit in community build- 
ing. Many priests who find 
bringing souls to Jesus 
hard going, are happy to 
sign up. The Church Is still 
too astonished by this turn- 
arund to have realised 
quite how disastrous the 
consequences of this inti- 
macy could be. 

However despite all tbe 
many, excellent reasons for 
disestablishment between 
church and state, if there is 
any serious prospect of it, 
howls of horror will echo in 
the Church of England. Be- 
cause the Church, as Chris 
Bryant writes in a Chris- 
tian Socialist Movement’s 
pamphlet. Is “a great four- 
way compromise between 
Catholicism, Protestant- 
ism, orthodoxy and liberal- 
ism”. its rationale is 
Rn gHafa nationalism — it is 
the Church of England — 
take that away and what 
are you left with? Not even 
a name. 







HAT must Clinton 
have thought when 
Blair said, "I'm 
proud to call him not just a 
colleague but a friend”? It 
was probably “Hang on a 
minute, I hardly know you.” 
Maybe for a moment be was 
worried that Blair would 
carry on and say, “Indeed I 
am honoured to state that 
there is something physical, 
dare I say it deeply sensual 
and yet unashamedly erotic 
about foe far-reaching respect 
I have for his handling iff tbe 
budget deficit Oh BDl. tell me 
it’s not true about that awful 
Monica woman. Ahem. 1 will 
now take questions on the 
Northern Ireland peace 
process.” 

In total Blair and Clinton 
can have met no more than 
half a dozen fimas, and had a 
number of work-related 
phone calls. When I worked 
in an office I knew the bloke 
who delivered the stationery 
as well as that But it never 
crossed my mind to say: *Tm 
proud to call you not just an 
efficient purveyor of staples 
but a friend.*’ 

And when there's couples 
involved it's even less likely 
that all four players would 
become “friends” so quickly. 
If the Blairs were at all nor- 
mal tbere’d have been a row 
all the way back from foe 
White House. 

“How can you not like 

him? " 

“I don't like the way he told 
Hillary to get more peanuts. It 
made me feel creepy.” 

“Oh here we go. Whenever I 
make a new friend you have 
to decide they're creepy. It 
was the same with Gordon.” 
“Exactly. And who turned 
out to be right on that one?” 
Normally tbe only time a 
declaration of friendship is 
made to someone you hardly 
know is during an impromptu 
drinking session which be- 
comes a seven-hour journey 
wirmnpwaing every emotion, 
and confessions of acts you’ve 
felt guilty about since you 
were 19 hut have never admit- 
ted to until tfriR moment, in 
conversation with a bloke 
who was on the fruit machine 
when you nipped in for a 

bwnnaHp 

But then Blair's statement 
to the press would have been, 
“He's foe only real mate I’ve 
ever had. I mean Mandelson's 
all right, but he’s not what 
you call a mate. Whereas Bill, 

I mean I love that man, 'cos 
foe thing is who wants some 
chips? Here y’are. ni pay for 
'em. I'm rollin’ in it, I came 
’ere on Concorde.” 

Surety a friend is someone 
whom you can discuss per- 


sonal matters with, but that 
can’t have happened between 
these two. Maybe the turning 
point was the session on tar- 
geting B and Cls during mid- 
term elections, after which 
Blair thought, “1 now have a 
special and personal bond be- 
tween us.” 

What would the two of them 
ever have to talk about as 
friends, once the pleasantries 
and business was over? Clin- 
ton would take Blair for a 
game of golf and say some- 
thing like, “I ten you what, 
Tony, I reckon that Madeleine 
Albright's up for it," while 
Blair went bright red and got 
tbe conversation back to 
inflation. 

Later on Bill would perform 
a blast on foe saxophone and 
say. “Come on Tone, let’s 
party, 1 thought you were in a 
rock band.” And the Blairs 
would mutter, "That was a 
long time ago Bill,” reach for 
their coats and thank Hillar y 
for the wine they hadn’t 
drunk. 

Tbe real nature of their 
friendship was given away by 
Blair’s comment, at foe start 
of his visit, that “over the 
next two days our ties will get 
stronger”. How did be know*? 
You can know someone for 
ages, but until you go away 
with them for a couple of days 
you have no idea that they 
take ages in the bathroom, 
have a foul temper in the 
mornings and leave drips all 
over foe toilet seat So who 
can say for certain that over a 
weekend their "ties will get 
stronger”? 

Unless, that is, foe whole 
thing is a PR exercise de- 
signed to boost the interna- 
tional s tanding of both, and 
tbe chances of a good war. 

This makes more sense 
than to imagine they have a 
genuine rapport as joint dis- 
coverers of a “third way”, a 
new consensus between mon- 
etarism and liberalism. For 
the man who said. “We wish 
Ronald Reagan well, for he 
exhorted us to carry on until 
foe twilight struggle against 
communism was won”, was 
Bill Clinton. Just as with the 
death of Enoch Powell, Tony 
Blair has become the greatest 
admirer of Margaret 
Thatcher. 

They mate a good photo, 
not because of friendship that 
springs from foe third way, 
but because of necessity that 
springs from foe first way. 


I; 


N THE long run being 
“friends” with American 
presidents doesn’t do Brit- 
ish prime ministers any good. 
Even Margaret Thatcher, 
after all she and Reagan went 
through together. Is no longer 
appreciated by him. ff she 
visited him now all he'd say 
is. “You're not my sister. 1 
mustn't forget my yellow 
ones. I’m an actor, you 
know.” 

Though to be fair he proba- 
bly would have the odd lucid 
moment, when he’d say. 
‘Here, are we still good 
friends with Saddam Hus- 
sein? He never comes to visit 
you know." 
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10 OBITUARIES 


Haroun Tazieff 


A poetic life of fire 
under the volcano 


H aroun Tazieft who 
has died aged 83, was 
an adventurer of the 
old school and one of 
the most influential volcanolo- 
gists of the century. Never shy 
of controversy, his forthright 
manner belied his concern for 
those at risk from natural haz- 
ards. Through books and doc- 
umentary films , especially Les 
Rendez-vous du Diable (1959). 
he opened to audiences across 
the world the beauty and fasci- 
nation of volcanoes, inspiring 
future generations of volcano 
scientists and earning the ac- 
colade "poet of fire" from Jean 
Cocteau. 

Born in Warsaw, Tazieff 1 
was raised in Russia and Bel- 
gium by his Polish mother, a 
chemist widowed soon after 
the start of the first world war. 
After flirting with ideas of ex- 
ploring the North Pole or join- 
ing the International Brigade, 
he appeared set on a less dra- 
matic career as an agronomy 
engineer at the School of 
Mines in Liege, which, inter- 
rupted by his years with the 
Resistance, led to the Belgian 
Congo (now Zaire) in 1345. 

A keen mountaineer, Tazieff 
was soon attracted to the Vi- 
run ga mountains, and, in 1948. 
scaled the volcano Nyira- 
gongo. whose summit crater 
was then host to a seething 
lake of molten lava. Once 
smitten, be never looked back 
and. after eight years explor- 
ing Africa, launched his life- 
time project to visit the 
world's most active volcanoes. 
Tazieff rapidly acquired con- 
siderable experience in the va- 
garies of volcanic eruptions, 
while his documentaries ren- 
dered him a household name 
across continental Europe. By 


1958. he was an adviser to 
Unesco. by 1968 a research di- 
rector for the cnrs (the 
French National Centre for 
Scientific Research), and by 
1984 France's Secretary of 
State for Major Hazards. 

Blunt speaking was a Ta- 
zieff trademark throughout 
this period, and he dismissed 
as charlatans scientific rivals 
who felt him too cavalier far 
his position. A classic exam- 
ple, which cemented his repu- 
tation for many, occurred in 
1976 during a volcanic crisis 
on the French Caribbean 
island of Guadeloupe. When 
the volcano began rumbling 
after a 20-year repose, scien- 
tific advisers to the island's 
governor recommended evac- 
uation of some 74,000 people. 
During the evacuation, which 
brought the Island's economy 
to Its knees, Tazieff insisted 
that the volcano posed no seri- 
ous threat As it turned out 
the eruption did not become 
serious but even so, Tazieff 
felt obliged to depart as direc- 
tor of France's prestigious In- 
stitute of the Physics of the 
Globe (IPG). 


C ONTROVERSY con- 
tinued four years 
later during the 

build-up to the I960 
eruption of Mt St Helens in 
the United States. Again, Ta- 
zieff suggested that evacua- 
tion measures were prema- 
ture. Five weeks later, 61 
people died in one of Ameri- 
ca's largest eruptions. Some 
cite this case to present Ta- 
zieff as a gung-ho volcanolo- 
gist However, his key argu- 
ment at the time was that 
weeks might pass before the 
volcano entered a truly dan- 


Christopher Kllbum 



On lava watch . . . Tazieff shows Italy's President Saragat the 1971 eruption of Mt Etna 
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gerous stage and. if evacuated 
too early while no threat was 
apparent, people would be- 
come Impatient and spontane- 
ously return, just as the erup- 
tion entered a more violent 
phase. Indeed, most of those 
killed had deliberately 
avoided roadblocks to get a 
closer view of the mountain. 

Away from volcanoes. Tar 
zieff applied his unorthodox 
approach to environmental 
issues in general- Dismissing 
well-known ecological organi- 
sations for Intellectual terror- 
ism, he nevertheless joined 
protests in the late 1970s 
against France's accelerating 
atomic energy programme, 
and, in 1990, co-founded the 
environmental group Genera- 
tion Ecologie. 

He wrote two volumes of 
autobiography. From Petro- 
grad to Nyiragongo (1991) and 
The Vagabond of Volcanoes 
(1992). They show that, despite 
his firebrand behaviour, Ta- 
zieff always accepted responsi- 
bility for his actions, a charac- 
teristic which earned him the 
respect of the French public 
and, for the last decade, a 
place among the top six 
French personalities most 
popular at home. This feeling 
was s ummari sed last week by 
Prime Minister Lionel Jospin, 
who said that Tazieff was 
loved by many French be- 
cause of his personality and 
his commitment on the 
ground; he was a man of the 

volcano, a w»gn cnmntimw a 
bit volcanic. 



Nationalism or bust . . . McIntyre was a fundamentalist, suspicions of compromises like devolution, which migh t frustrate the goal of independence 


Robert McIntyre 


Standing for Scotland 


Haroun Tazieff, volcanologist, 
bom May 11. 1914; died February 
2, 1998 


R OBERT McIntyre, 
who has died aged 
84, was the first 
MP to represent 
the Scottish 
National Party in the House 
of Commons, although his 
tenure was extremely brief 
He also pursued a distin- 
guished medical career and 
was, for many years, promi- 
nent In the civic affairs of 
Stirling. 

McIntyre joined the SNP in 
1940 and became its national 
secretary. He had spent his 
early days In Motherwell, 
where his father was a United 
Free minister, and the calling 
of a byelection In the Mother- 
well and Wishaw constitu- 
ency in April 1945 offered him 
the opportunity to stand in 
his home town. The wartime 
coalition was stDl in place 
and the Conservatives — in 
these days a formidable force 
In industrial Scotland — did 
not stand. In a straight fight 
with Labour, McIntyre won 
by 617 votes. Three months 
later, with normal party hos- 
tilities resumed, the anti- 
Labour vote split and the seat 


| was comfortably returned to 
the Labour fold. 

McIntyre marto his malrtm 
speech on a Scottish education 
Bill, when he described 
English education as being or- 
ganised on a “caste basis" 
while Scotland enjoyed a 
“democratic” tradition. The 
two, he contended, could not 
mte. The other most notable 
incident surrounding his 
short stay at Westminster in- 
volved the pointless tradition 
of requiring two sitting MPs 
to accompany a new member 
at the Bar of the House before 
he could take his seat The 
Speaker's r uling that McIn- 
tyre could not be sworn in un- 
less he accepted the sponsor- 
ship of two MPs from other 
parties gave rise to heated de- , 
bate on what remains a signif- 
icant point of principle. 

Aneurrn Be van argued that 
procedure should never stand 
In the way of “the rights of the 
constituents of this country to 
elect a person to this House". 
Churchill responded, some- 
what disproportionately: 
“These are the days when Par- 
liament and the British House 
of Commons are so much 
under the gaze of the whole 
world, and the admiring gaze 
of large parts of it so that we 
should not in the least shrink 


from upholding the traditions 
which have added to our dig- 
nity and to our power”. 

■ Pointing out that, Hiwi as 
now, the sponsorship rule 
only applied to the victors of 
hydections, another ASP, Her- 
bert Williams, declared: "The 
system has always been ab- 
surd. There is a general dec- 
turn and an or 300 new mem- 
bers are elected. You walk 
into Palace Yard. A policeman 
looks at you and you say: 
'New Member*. He asks: *What 
name, please?* and you say 
*Bifl Smith'. He touches his 
hat and you walk in w i t hou t 
challeng e. The thing is a com- 
plete farce." Next day, McIn- 
tyre took his seat, sponsored 
by two Labour MPs, but the 
rule never changed. 

His first question in the 
House also brought him into 
disagreement with ChurchUL 
McIntyre wanted to know how 
many Scots nasnaitiwn there 
had been in the second world 
war. It was not a question 
which suited the mood of the 
hour and Churchill, rejecting 
an “analysis of race" told him: 
“Surely, it is enough to say 
that no more splendid record 
exists than of the Scottish 
nation m this war, although 
one might sometimes have a 
word for London and a few 


other places in England, 
Wales and Northern Ireland." 

McIntyre stood on ll fur- 
ther occasions for Westmin- 
ster and always polled respect- 
ably. He was a fundamentalist 
In nationalist terms and 
remained deeply suspicious of 
alliances and accommoda- 
tions. such as support for a 
paHiamtmt with limited de- 
volved powers, which might 
frustrate the sole objective of 
independence. After McIn- 
tyre’s foray into the Com- 
mons, the Nationalists had to 
wait a further 22 years for a 
byelection success. Their rep- 
resentation peaked at 11 dur- 
ing the 1970s, on the back of 
the “Scotland's Oil” cam- 
paign, but then receded. 


T HE loss of all but 
two of their seats in 
the 1979 general 
election gave rise to 
an attempt to move 
the p ar t y to the left. This set 
the stage for McIntyre's last 
decisive intervention in party 
affairs, though be remained 
its acknowledged elder states- 
man until the time of his 
death. After losing the presi- 
dency of the SNP at its 1980 
conference, when some other 
leading veterans were also 
ousted, he denounced the so- 


called 79 Group as “nothing’ 
less than a conspiracy to sub--' 
vert the soul of the party 
through the use of “slick, 
tricky types of practices." Two 
years iater, the old guard 
fought back and McIntyre ob- , 
served with satisfaction that 
maturity had triumphed over 
“juvenile politics”. 

McIntyre was the provost of 
Stirling on three occasions 
until the reform of local gov- 
ernment ended the historic 
burgh’s separate existence, hi 
1976, he was given an honor- 
ary degree by the University ; 
of Stirling In honour of his 
contribution to the town’s- 
early development His high . 
standing derived in no small 
part from his medical work as 
a chest consultant In the area . 
throughout a period when the 
eradication of tuberculosis 
was achieved. Lord (Harry) 
Ewing, who defeated McIntyre 
three times, recalls t hat he 
treated all the miners who had * 
respiratory iln esses and that 
they held him in high regard. 

He is survived by his wife 
Lila and their son. 


Brian Wilson 


Robert McIntyre, physician and 
politician, bom December 15, 
1913; died February 2. 1998 
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Victorian values 
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T HE architectural cam- 
paigner, historian and 
magistrate, Jill Alli- 
bone, who has died 
aged 65, was one of the hard- 
hitters of the Victorian Soci- 
ety, always happy to give 
some damnfool developer, idle 
architect or callow cleric a 
ticking-off for potential van- 
dalism, self-righteousness or, 
worst of all. pig-ignorance. An 
uncompromising respect for 
the ingenuity and f la ir of 19th- 
century English architecture 
was an article of faith with 
her. But she was saved Grom 
intolerance by a vivid sense of 
humour and a conviviality in- 
separable from her relish for 
battle. 

She lived in Kent where her 
finest moment was the fight 
for the retention of St Luke's, 
Maidstone, a handsome Vic- 
torian church interior, which 
the vicar and his, as Jill felt, 
excessively bovine flock 
wanted to turn fashionably 
upside down and inside out. 

She took on that formidable 
institution of obscurantism 
and bias, a Church of En gland 
consistory court, and won. 
The parishioners, however, 
were permitted to remove the 
church's pews on condition 
that they were stored at their 
expense. Latterly, it made Jill 
hopping mad that they sued 
tbe diocesan chancellor to be 
allowed to sell the pews cm the 
grounds that they had kept 
th pm lon g enou gh. 

There was always the air of 
the colonial administrator 
about JDL She was born Jill 
Rigden at Abadan, then in 
Persia, where her father man- 
aged an oil refinery, but was 
sent back to school in Eng- 
land. When war impended, 
she returned to Abadan, was 
then evacuated to South Af- 


rica and eventually finished 
her schooldays at Godolphin's 
in Salisbury. Her Persian 
childhood made her, inter 
alia, meticulous over the prep- 
aration of rice. 

A spell at St Martin's School 
of Art having convinced her 
that she was fitter for the his- 
tory than the practice of art 
she transferred to the Cour- 
ta u ld Institute in 1954. By the 
time of her graduation, she 
was married to the Litigation 
lawyer, David Alii bone, and 
heavily pregnant She divided 
the next decade between haul- 
ing up three girls and helping 
her husband's business inter- 



AUibone: relishing the battle 


ests along. She became a JP in 
1968, serving solidly on the 
South Westminster Bench. 

But other Interests super- 
vened. In quest of a doctoral 
subject she was persuaded by 
Nikolaus Pevsner to take on 
Anthony Salvin. one of sev- 
eral major unresearched Vic- 
torian architects. Salvin's 
mixed record of farflung cas- 
tles. country houses (some 
romantic, some deadly dull) 
and restorations suited Jill's 
sleuthing talents, her zest for 
travel and her undisguised ad- 


miration for the Victorian 
gentry. By tbe time she had 
got her doctorate into book 
form, in 1988, she bad taken 
on another country-house ar- 
chitect but of a subtler type. 
George Devey, on whom she 
published in 199 L 

These biographical studies 
show the humbler side of Jill 
Allibone's character. She 
wished in essence to do right 
by her subjects — to set the 
record straight and proffer ac- 
curate information about two 
prominent architects, who 
were picturesque to the point 
of flamboyance in their works, 
but comparatively unknown. 

Though a latecomer to the 
committees of the Victorian 
Society, she fell frequent affin- 
ity with the more dogmatic of 
her fellow-zealots in the con- 
servation cause. But as the so- 
ciety’s vice-chair, she took her 
responsibilities briskly, hav- 
ing too much horse sense and 
organising ability to let emo- 
tion rule alone. 

The last outcome of her 
drive was the Monuments and 
Mausolea Trust which she set 
up in 1996 to put much-needed 
“go" into the care of the vast 
tonnage of splendid memori- 
als lying decrepit and un- 
claimed in our churchyards 
and cemeteries. Tell Jin that 
the heritage industry was 
overdone or played out and 
she would point vehemently to 
the neglectful way we treat the 
funerary art of our ancestors 
The fledgling trust will be her 
own best memorial 

She leaves a husband and 
three daughters. 


THE policy of the TOC on 
union recognition is that all 
staff should be able to choose 
whether or not to join a 
union. It is not TOC policy 
that firms with fewer than 20 
staff should be exempt, as we 
wrongly reported yesterday. . 


THE draft Privacy and Defa- 
mation Bill carried in Satur- 
day's paper was incomplete in 
certain respects. Anyone 
wanting a full version should 
contact Pauline Willis on 
0171-239-9644, or fax a request 
to 0171-239-9997. 


WE should have made it clear 
that the photograph of demon- 
strators outside the V & A . 
museum used In last Friday’s 
paper was taken In the mid- 
1980s. There were no demon- 
strations when charges were 
introduced in October 1996. 


It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon- as . 
possible. Readers may contact ' - 
the office of the Readers’ Edi- It 
tor. Ian Mayes, by telephoning rA 
0171 239 9589 between Horn ' 
tmd 5pm Monday to Friday.- •- ; - 
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Jill Spencer Allibone, architec- 
tural historian, bom April 26, 
1932; died February 3, 1998 
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Larry Adler, harmonica 
player, composer, writer, 84; 
Robert Alston, high commis- 
sioner to New Zealand, 60; 
Michael Apted, film direc- 
tor, 57; Field Marshal Sir 
Nigel Bagnall. former Chief 
of the General Staff, 71; Sir 


! Michael Bishop, chairman. 
! British Midland Airways. 56 - 
i Olwyn Bowey. painter, 62* 

! Dr Alex Comfort, physician! 
poet, novelist, 78; Roberta 
i Flack, singer, 60; James Al- 
exander Gordon, broad- 
caster, 62: Prof John Heslop- 


Harrison, botanist, 78; Greg 
Norman, golfer, 43; Nicholas 
Owen, broadcaster, 51; Leon- 
tyne Price, soprano, 71; Gail 
Rebock, chairman and chid" 
executive. Random Century, 
46; Mark Spitz, swimmer, 48; 
Robert Wagner, actor, 68. 
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A narrow 

field of view 


Y OU are in the 
multiplex daz- 
zled by the bright 
lights and the 
smell of pop. 
com. Before you 
a senes or posters advertises 
the current film releases The 
choice, although large. Is not 
extensive. There is the latest 
Disney venture, FI libber the 
mega-buck Titanic, a Holly- 
wood remake of The Jackal. 
Devil’s Advocate, and. if 
you’re lucky the latest art 
house-multiplex crossover 
Boogie Nights. Whichever 
Persuades you to buy a ticket, 
one thing is guaranteed: it 
will be made by one of the big 
American studios. 

Despite the much-talked 
about renaissance of the 
British film industry, Holly- 
wood still dominates cinema- 
going in this country 
Distribution and exhibition, 
the two key areas in actually 
getting people to watch a 
movie, are controlled by the 
big names of the cinema. The 
Hollywood studios makp and 
distribute their own films. It 
is a neat arrangement — and 
yet one that is increasingly 
under attack. 

One flank in this attack is 
the success — freak, some 
might say — of British films. 
The Full Monty while not 
strictly speaking a British 
film (like The English Patient, 
it was made with American 
money), has reminded the dis- 
tributors that British cinema 
can have legs at the box office 
Those two films, coupled with 
other recent successes such as 
Trainspotting, Shooting Fish, 
Bean and Brassed Off have 
moved out of the art-house 
repertory sector to cash in at 
the multiplex But these suc- 
cesses are accidents, subject 
to the same laws of cyclical 
misfortune that saw Colin 
Welland trumpet the false 
dawn of British mm back at 
the Oscars in 1982, only to be 
faced with a string of British 
flops. Undoubtedly however, 
there is a Full Monty effect, 
with less likely films sucked 
into the multiplexes in the 
slipstream of the success of 
the Sheffield, strippers. Some, 
however, are not sucked in: 
Regeneration and Welcome To 
Sarajevo both failed to capture 
significant audiences- 
The other flank in the 
Mrtaric comes from a very dif- 
ferent source. Buried in the 
business news, amid the latest 
edicts from Brussels, the 
European Commission last 

week had something to teu me 

world. Fired by its competi- 
tion lawyers, it issued a State- 


mem of Objections express 
mg its preliminary views con- 
r55S“8 toe application by 
united International Pictures 
to renew its exemption under 
European Union competition 
niles. Just what this means is 
that the basis of the distribu- 
tion system in this country 
could be changed beyond 
recognition. 

U1P was set up in 1981 by 
three major American stu- 
dios, Paramount. Universal 
and MGM. These big players 
decided that they needed to 
pool resources to save money 
in Europe and to improve dis- 
tribution of their fthns. The 
savings, they said, were vast: 
the effect would be to let them 
make more films, which they 
would then show in British 
cinemas. 


The market, it seemed, just 
needed a little helping hand, 
and everything would be fine 
The European Commission, 
as well as national watchdogs 
across Europe (such as the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission in Britain), 

investigated, and cleared the 


joint venture. The EU gave 


an exemption to allow it 
to operate, an exemption that 
was last renewed in 1989. The 
MMC gave UIP a dean bill of 
health when it carried out its 
investigation into film exhibi- 
tion and distribution in 1994. 

But now something has 
changed. The Commission 
says the film industry is now 
so healthy that there is no 
need for the three studios 
involved in UIP to receive spe- 
cial treatment It also suggests 
that the UIP arrangement is 
“potentially restrictive” on its 
competitors. With the US 
majors filling cinemas and 
multiplexes with their well- 
promoted fare, it is all but 
impossible for a smaller oper- 
ation to break into the market. 
UIP has cried foul, saying that 
nothing has changed, and that 
the C ommis sion is responding 
to the sort of political pres- 
sures that led France to intro- 
duce quotes for foreign films. 

The future of UIP will now 
be determined between its 
lawyers and the Commission, 
but the row serves to highlight 
one of the major problems fac- 
ing Europe's renascent film 
industries: exhibitio n an d dis- 
tribution. Although UIP says 
it has a record second to none 
in the distribution OF Euro- 
pean films, showing 227 
between 1988 and last yean 
Hollywood still dominates. In 
1996, American films 
accounted for 77 per cent of 
British box office (1). Only 
Trainspotting interrupted 


American films’ dominance of 
the top 10 British box-office 
films in 1996. Seventeen 
British films received a the- 
atrical release last year, while 
28 are still awaiting a release. 

The problems are clean 
Films are made but not 
shown: exhibition Is in the 
hands of a small group of cin- 
ema-owners who demonstrate 
little interest in showing any- 
thing beyond standard Holly- 
wood fore. As Charles Denton, 
head of the Arts Council’s 
Lottery Film Panel, which set 
up three film franchises last 


year in an attempt to mirror 
the American studio system, 
observes: The distribution 
business in the US is the pro- 
duction business, which is 
what we lack here There’s 
nothing unusual in films not 
being released. In the US the 
figure is around 50 per cent" 
The Arts Council is set to 
tackle distribution next week, 
with an announcement of Lot- 
tery funding for initiatives in 
print and advertising; the key 
areas of distribution. A movie 
ain’t a movie until it's got a 
poster "Not to have public 
access i to the- films that we 
fond with Lottery money 
would bean abuse,” says Den- 
ton. “They, must be distrib- 
uted on one level or another 
exhibited for a paying audi- 
ence on a cinema screen." 
Ironically one of the Arts 
Council's Lottery franchisees, 
the Film Consortium, is dose 
to reaching an agreement 
with UIP to distribute its 
films. Its original distributor; 
Rank, was closed down by 
Carlton last year. 


T HE ARTS Council 
initi ative will not 
be of the same 
magnitude as its 
£92 million invest- 
ment in film pro- 
duction . through the 
franchises, but it win be a first 
step to a strategic interven- 
tion in a market that has been 
largely left to drift. The next 
step will be the Government’s 
film review group, doe to 
report at the end of March, 
with distribution and develop- 
ment at the top of its agenda. 

There is some good news. 
British film has doubled its 
share of the box office in the 
last yean as the present Gov- 
ernment is fond Of telling U3. 
The Full Monty has pushed 
the share up to 23 per cent, 
which is a remarkable 
achievement (if The Full 
Monty is considered to be a 
British film). The production 
of British films, fuelled by 
the Lottery; is also set to 



jump this year — and the vol- 
ume of production is one of 
the keys to a successful film 
industry The accepted suc- 
cess rate for studios is a 
measly 10 per cent One 
Titanic, or one Full Monty 
and you can happily 
nine Keep The Aspidistra 
Flyings. But distributing all 
of these films is not necessar- 
ily the answer. Some of them 
will simply not merit the 
honour of a cinema showing. 

“You can’t throw money at a 
bad film to please a political 
quota,” says Nick Thomas of 
Flicks magazine, who com- 
piled the industry figures for 
the BFl's latest handbook. The 
other part of the problem ties 
with the exhibitors, the Vir- 
gins and the Warner Villages 
which run the multiplexes. 
Fed on a diet of Hollywood 
pulp, they have become as lazy 
as their audiences. Audiences 
are younger, predominantly 
under 25, and films are invari- 
ably American. Exhibitors in 
the UK are a little greedy giv- 
ing only 30 per cent of the 
ticket price back to the dis- 
tributee The equivalent fig- 
ure in Germany is 40 per cent. 
“Distributors have less say 
than elsewhere.” says 
Thomas. “Foreign-language 

films and small British films 
may get distributed, but they 
don't always get shown." 


D irector and 

BFI governor 
Terry Gilliam 
last week hit out 
at the combina- 
tion of Holly- 
wood and the multiplexes, 
calling them a “huge disas- 
ter”. The combination, he 
said, “limits what we see and 
what we choose to see. It lim- 
its our expectations. Some- 
how it’s all gone wrong. 
People have lost the ability to 
read subtitles." 

But things could get better 
Hollywood’s share of the mar- 
ket has declined, albeit frac- 
tionally even in the US, and 
the studios are having to 
investigate different ways of 
working. In production terms 
this has meant cooperating — 
critics say it is co-opting — 
with small producers. In dis- 
tribution. terms it might mean 
loosening up the system and 
allowing the smaller 'players 
into the multiplexes. 

While quotas may not be on 
the political agenda here, 
change undoubtedly is. The 
Government and the industry 
are agreed that the the cur- 
rent distribution and exhibi- 
tion setup is crippling the 
industry The intervention, 
when it comes, will be in the 
spirit of cooperation: TOR 
after all, bad a representative 
on the film review group. One 
suggestion as to how the 
future may look came from 
the unlikely quarter of the 
BFL Something of a changed 
orga n isa ti on, the BFI under 
new chairman Alan Parker 
has announced plans to take 
the hits of this year's London 
Film Festival on a tour of the 
multiplexes. 

Gilliam was enthused, 
claiming that he had spoken 


to people in multiplexes who 
were sick of the Hollywood 
diet and would be an eager 
audience for the sort of fore 
offered up every year to the 
LFF’s cosmopolitan audience. 
Subtitles and Flobber? The 
multiplex foyer may never be 
the same again. 


Sour w K |1J BR Yearbook 1 998. 
Graphics sources: BR 
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Is Christie’s up 


Catalogue team 
hires a defender 


Roger Com 


A RGOS yesterday 
hftg an its fight- h 8 *** 
against the £1.6 
billion takeover 
bid from mall 
order company Great Univer- 
sal Stores with the appoint- 
ment of a top retailer as act- 
ing chief executive. The 
contract could leave the new 
chief with £540,000 for just 
nine weeks' work at the cata- 


logue store chain, if the GUS 
bid is successful. 

Argos has been left leader- 
less by the serious Illness of 
chief CXflCUtiTO MTfa» Smith. 
But yesterday former Marks 
& Spencer and Burton execu- 
tive Stuart Rose, aged 48, 
stepped into Mr Smith's 
shoes. 

Mr Rose left Burton with a 
£600,000 pay-off last summer 
— a victim of the group's de- 
merger into Debenhams and 
Arcadia. 


Mr Rose said last night that 
his £320,000 basic salary, sup- 
plemented by a non-pensiou- 
ahle £40,000 a year and a sign- 
ing-on fee of £180,000, was a 
competitive package. 

"I am an experienced 
retailer. I have negotiated a 
package which is commensu- 
rate with the task' ahead. I 
have been talking to other 
people and I believe this is the 
right remuneration for the 
job," Mr Rose said. 

He insisted that Argos had 
an independent fature, saying 
that he had not taken the job 
purely for the money, al- 
though he had ditched “a 
very disappointed party” 
when Argos approached him 
when be was about to join an- 
other retailer. 

He said: *T don’t accept that 


Argos and GUS would be bet- 
tor together. I wouldn't have 
taken the job if I thought 

otherwise.” 

Mr Rose said he had chosen 

Argos in preference to other 
job offers because It gave him 
the chance to lead the com- 
pany. ‘1 spent the last nine 
years at Burton as number 
two to a chief executive. Now 
I want to go and do tt myseff” 
he said. “It’s a chance to steer 
my own ship, and I hope we 
can keep the ship afloat” 

He did not say how he 
would persuade shareholders 
to turn down foeGUS offer. 
The company's defence will 
come once the formal offer 
from GPS is published, proba- 
bly this week. 

“All 1 can tell you is that I 
will be at Milton Keynes (Ar- 


gos head office) very early in 
the morning,” Mr Rose said. 

He added that his lack of. 
mail order or catalogue store 
experience was irrelevant. 
“This company does the sams 
thing as other retailers, 
which is to put the right prod- 
ucts In front of the consumer 
in an effective and efficient 
way.” 

Argos chairman Sir Rich- 
ard Lloyd said Mr Rose’s 
rptafl glrTllg -wn iilri hrip to de- 
feat GUS. “I am sure he will 
be an important part c£ the 
Argos team, which intends to 
show vigorously the Inade- 
quacy of GUSTs unsolicited 
offer.” 

GUS pounced last week, 
aiming to capitalise on the 
lack of a leads- at Argos, 
which has seen a poor trading 


performance of late. GUS ar- 
gues that its experience devel- 
oping ordering and delivery 

win hrip improve Hw 
Argos business, while its mail 
order streogfos can expand 
the range, while capitalising 
on the Argoe customer base. 

Argos argues that p uttin g 
the two companies* systems 
together would be difficult, 
and that it is already moving 
into mail order on tbs own. 

Th fr catalogue wmipany has 
been experimenting with 
variations on its original for- 
mat of ordering in-store. Bat 
it is seen as having been too 
cautious in moving tow ar ds 
ordering from and delivery to 
the home, while companies 
including Arcadia and Marks 
& Spencer have begun mov- 
ing into matt order. 



T he tarnished imag e of 
Body Shop, the environ- 
mentally aware cosmet- 
ics group, lost more of its glis- 
ter yesterday when Steen 
Kan ter left abruptly as head 
of its US operations after just 
18 months with die company. 

His departure means Body 
Shop's troublesome US opera- 
tions have undergone four 
changes at the helm, in as 
many years. 

David Edward, chairman of 
the US arm and a former chief 
executive, will reassume con- 
trol in an effort to reverse the 
performance of the business. 

The company refused to say 
whether Mr Kan ter, who once 
worked in the US for Ikea, the 
Swedish home furnishings 
group, will be given a pay off 
or whether he can look for- 
ward to a windfall on any 
share options. He is not a di- 
rector so details of his pack- 
age remain under wraps. 

Although Body Shop sought 
last night to put a gloss on Mr 
Ranter’s departure, it clearly 
adds to pressure on the 
group's reputation which is 
faltering in the highly com- 
petitive American market 
Body Shop's like-for-like 
sales in the US have gone 
backwards for more than 
three years and Angela Baw- 
tree, head of investor rela- 
tions, admitted “it would not 
be acceptable in a year's time 
for sales to be declining on a 
like-for-like basis.” 

She added the group was re- 
examining its entire way of 
doing business in the US. 
Failure to db so would be 
“negligent” she added, al- 
though it would be “inappro- 
priate” to talk about when 
Body Shop might unveil its 
new s tr a tegy for America . 

The group's previous US 
president and chief executive, 
Terry Hartin, is now a UK di- 
rector after being responsible 
for making the group’s prod- 
ucts more attuned to the US. 
Hie was also in charge of find- 
ing a replacement — Mr 
Kan ter — to revitalise the 
company's retail offering. 









Alex Brummer 


T WO months have passed 
since it was first 
revealed that Christie's, 
the auction house, was hold- 
ing an emergency board meet- 
ing to dismiss a £500 million 
offer for the group emanating 
from investment bankers SBC 
Warburg, on behal f of a mys- 
terlous band of Investors. 

The bid was not seen at the 
as quite good enough for 

so Christie's chairman. Lord 
Lirufip, began what can only 
be described as a quiet negoti- 
ation. fflnne then there has 
frmm radio silence other than 
the revelation early this year 
that Christie’s was cutting 
some 60 employees as part of 
an efficiency drive. 

While all this has been go- 
ing on the Christie’s share 
price has been drifting aim- 
lessly an the London Stock 
Exchange. Christie's leading 
shareholder and Britain’s 
richest man, Joe Lewis, who 
has some 29 per cent erf the 
auction house's stock, is 
apparently being kept in- 
formed of events: other share- 
holders are blindsided. 

Shareholders have seen no 
formal offer document and 
received no official approach 
for their shares from those 
represented by the perceived 
bidders SBC Warburg. 

This information vacuum is 
damaging. For Christie's staff 
seeking to maintain a leading 
edge in an increasingly com- 
petitive fine ait auction mar- 
ket, ownership is not aca- 
demic. Auction houses take 
huge risks when they sponsor 
fine art auctions and security 
of ownership, the cash 
reserves in the accounts and 
shareholders funds have to be 
deployed to the best affect 
Uncertainty about ownership 
can affect the underlying 
business. 

But there are regulatory 
issues too. By now SBC War- 
burg has had more than 
enougi time to frame a suit- 
able ofter. If that cannot be 
achieved then it ought to an- 
nounce that the deal is off and 
remove the uncertainty and 
froth from the share price. 

Similarly, shareholders 
need a clearer guide as to the 
position of Mr Lewis on this 
prospective bid: after all this 
is a public company and there 
is meant to be equality of in- 
formation for alL This looks 
like a case in need of a bid 
ruling from the Takeover 
Panel. Otherwise there is the 
possibility of creating a false 
market 


Exploding myths . . . Aficionados like these at Boston’s Cigar Masters cafe are likely to find notions of safe smoking debunked photograph: Charles krupa 

Booming cigar sales smoke out watchdog 


Federal authorities signal concern 
at Nineties icon. Mark Tran reports 


A MERICA'S infatuation 
with cigars, as cigar 
bars proliferate from 
New York to San Diego, has 
prompted federal regula- 
tors to step up Us scrutiny 
of the Industry. 

Concerned by increased 
cigar smoking the Federal 
Trade Commission yester- 
day for the first time or- 
dered leading makers to 
furnish information on 
their sales and advertising 
spending in 1996 and 1997. 

After a 20-year decline, 
sales are soaring, popular- 


ised by Wall Street invest- 
ment bankers riding one of 
the great bull markets In 
history. Just as red power 
braces were emblematic of 
the 1980s, so the "stogie” 
has become the symbol of 
the late-90's market surge. 

Cigar smoking received a 
big lift with the 1992 publi- 
cation of Cigar Aficionados, 
a glossy magazine featur- 
ing celebrities such as 
super-model Linda Evange- 
lista and actor Tom Selleck 
on the cover. 

US sales of have jumped 


53 per cent to si billion ci- 
gars since 1993. In a 1996 
survey, 27 per cent or 6 mil- 
lion Americans aged 14 to 
19 were found to have 
smoked at least one cigar in 
the previous year, the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control 
and Prevention reported 
last year. 

The FTC’s move comes at 
a time when the health 
risks of cigar smoking are 
being underscored. Next 
month, the National Cancer 
Institute will publish a 
lengthy report on cigars. 
“It will help explode some 
of the myths about cigars — , 
that they are relatively safe 
and non -addictive,” said ! 
Jack Henningfield, asso- i 


elate professor of beha- 
vioural biology and Johns 
Hopkins University and a 
drug abuse researcher. 

The common perception 
is that cigars pose less risk 
than cigarettes because 
cigar smokers do not in- 
hale. But tar, nicotine and 
other chemical compounds 
can pass through the lining 
of the mouth and throat 
and into the bloodstream 
more easily with cigars be- 
cause of their high alkaline 
content. 

As a result, cigar smok- 
ers are more to 10 times 
more likely to die from can- 
cer of the month, laryinx 
and oesophagus than non- 
smokers, according to the 


American Lung Associa- 
tion. They are also more at 
risk than non-smokers 
from lung cancer, although 
not as much as cigarette 
smokers. 

The US cigar industry 
consists of about 50 manu- 
facturers. most of which 
are small companies with 
limited advertising and 
promotion budgets. For 
that reason, the FTC would 
cover only the biggest man- 
ufacturers. Last year, the 
industry spent an esti- 
mated $15 million (£9.2 mil- 
lion) on print and radio 
ads, a drop in the ocean 
compared to what individ- 
ual cigarette companies 
spend on marketing. 




Argos riposte 

T"HERE will no doubt be 
I some loud criticism of 

I the £180,000 signing-on 

foe of and the generous termi- 
nation arrangements negoti- 
ated for the acting chief exec- 
utive of Argos, Stuart Rose. 
This will not look helpful in 
the ongoing debate abont 
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Base hopes 


T HE markets are fhmny 
starting to believe that 
OK interest rates may 
have peaked at the current 
base rate of 735 per cent 
Overseas buying interest in. 
British government bonds — 
gilts — remains healthy* 
largely because of the differ- 
ential with the rest of Europe. 
Nevertheless, as the message 
that sterling rates may have 
peaked comes through - the 
pound may finally start to 
move downwards. 

The imm edia te trigger for 
the new mood on the financial 
markets is the latest producer 
prices figure showing the 
annual rate erf ouput price in- 
flation foiling l per cent to 0.7 
per cent in January — the 
lowest increase since July 
1986. Low output prices 
largely reflect the competi- 
tion which manufacturers are 
currently facing as a result of. 
cheap imports which, as the 
CBI has noted, left little room 
for new year price Increases. 

On the input side the UK Is 
seeing definite signs of defla- 
tion. The main factor was the 
fall i ng oil price in January 
(that has now partly recov- 
ered) but other components 
are also easing. On an anm iai 
basis producer prices are fall- 
ing at a 9.7 per cent rate. An 
offsetting factor for the mar- 
kets is likely to be the British 
Retail Sates monitor for Janu- 
ary published today showing 
consumers on a spending 
spree. But that is largely a 
case of intelligent spending in 
the January sales. 
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Energy Group’s future 
lies with IIS regulators 


Grog Palas* and 
CeRa Weston 


A N emergency meeting 
of US regulators win 
tomorrow decide 
whether Texas Utilities will 
be allowed to compete in the 
bidding for Energy Group, the 
UK coal and electricity com- 
pany which owns Eastern 
Electricity. 

If the US state's utility com- 
mission decides to approve 
the go-ahead It could throw 
wide open the battle for con- 
trol of Energy Group and may 
force current front-runner. 
Oregon-based company Pact- 
fiCorp, to increase last week's 
offer of 7K> pence a share. 

.Dallas-based company 
Texas is subject to a new law 
which bars Texas electricity 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australis ass 
Austria 20.31 
Belgium 59.46 
Canada 2^9 
Cyprus 0.85 
Dot mark 11.06 
Finland 8.83 


Franca B.65 
Germany 2.8843 

Greece 459.32 
Hong Kong 1£34 
India 63.79 
Ireland 1.1814 
Israel 540 


companies from ris king more 
than SO per cent of their capi- 
tal outside the US without 
state approval. Texas sources 
suggest that the proposed bid 
for Energy Group would put 
the utility above that limit 

Consumer groups will be 

ripmanriing that flip state Util- 
ity commission refuse to per-' 
mit Texas to make a bid. 

They object to the company 
spending money overseas 
while borne customers are 
being forced to pay the cost of 
overruns in the construction 
of local generating projects. 

The Consumers' Union erf 
Texas and Public Citizens, a 
pressure group associated 
with Ralph Nader, are prepar- 
ing to give evidence. 

Tom “Smltty” Smith, Pub- 
lic Citizens' state director, 
said: “If Texas Utilities has 


Italy 2,875 
Malta 0.63 
Netherlands 33429 
New Zealand 2.74 
Norway 12.05 
Portugal 294.68 
Saudi Arabia 6.05 


Singapore 2.67 
South Africa 7J4 
Spain 243.15 
Sweden 13.00 

Switzerland 2327 
Turkey 350/410 
USA IjBOSO 


Supplied by Nanreat Sort* (ox&tKflng Indian rupee and /Sraaff atioM), 


any extra money they should 
use it to pay down their debts 
in Texas not for shopping 
trips in En gland. ” 

The sd-called stranded 
plants, high-cost nuclear and 
coal units, could become 
nearly worthless mice Texas 
deregulates its power genera- 
tion market One credit rating 
agency estimate has sug- 
gested that more than three- 
quarters of the company's 
equity capital was in poten- 
tially stranded assets. 

Janee Brtesemeister, senior 
policy analyst for the Con- 
sumers' Union, said the group 
was (gggjjpni n g whether the 
30 pe&cfeit rule should be 
waivfl&. “The company is 
cLBhsing.lt does not have the 
rank to cover its stranded* 
plant,” she said- 
The company's equity has 
suffered since an agreement 
last year under which it ac- 
cepted a SL381 billion write- 
down of its investment in the 
Comanche Peak nuclear 
station, following the state 
regulators' finding that the 
company had mismanaged 
the plant’s construction. 


Railtrack goes half way 
towards a Tunnel link-up 


Keith Hxrptr 
Transport Editor 

R AILTRACK yesterday 
offered the Government 

a pliwip and unattrac- 
tive alternative to complete 
the Channel tunnel rail linfc 
with a ELS billion plan which 
would only take the fink half- 
way to London. 

The plan by Railtrack's 
chief executive, Gerald Cor- 
bett, would cost the Govern- 
ment nothing, but would 
leave completion of the 68- 
mile line between St Pancras 
and Folkestone to probably 
well beyond 2003, foe-official 
completion target date. 

Mr Corbett's statement is 
the first Indication that it 
may not be aide to reach 
agreement with the Deputy 
Prime Minister, John Pres- 
cott, on a deal for the immedi- 
ate completion erf the project 
following the collapse of the 
doomed consortium, London 
& Continental Railways. 

Mr Corbett made.-it dear 
that Railtrack is interested in 
trying over both the 'infra- 


structure of the London 
Underground and the Chan- 
nel rail link, and has the fi- 
nancial capacity to achieve 
both.' “But we don’t want to 
do something which would 
preclude us from bidding for 
London Underground,” he 
said. 

Mr Corbett stressed that 10 
days of hard bargaining still 
lay ahead and that an agree- 
ment could be reached, but 
that London Underground 
was Railtrack’s priority. 

The company’s cheap com- 
promise would allow it to 
bund a fast, dedicated track 
through the Kent countryside 
from Folkestone to a point 
four miles short of the MS, at 
Southfleet, and then on to 
Waterloo on' did track. It 
would reduce journey times 
from London to Paris by 
about 15 minutes, instead of 
half an hour if the route con- 
tinued on to St Pancras. 

Mr Prescott will have to de- 
cide whether this is politi- 
cally acceptable, since he is 
; keen not to abandon foe pro- 
ject With the exception of 
Eurorail, the unsuccessful 


Factory gate price 
rises at 1 2-year low 




bidder when LCR was 
awarded the contract two 
years ago by the outgoing 
Conservative government, 
there are no other Likely can- 
didates interested in the 
project 

Mr Corbett said he under- 
stood that the capital cost of 
the project now stood at 
£4 billion. But nobody had en- 
visaged that Eurostar, whose 
profits were supposed to 
underpin the project, could 
have made such massive 
losses. By 2001 it wifi have 
lost £900 million. 

On the London Under- 
ground he said that Railtrack 
would be malting a bid as 
soon as the Government mart*. 
its announcement 

Ministers wanted to keen 
LU In the public sector and 
Railtrack would be looking 
for a 2530-year concession^ 
operate, the business in con- 
junction with LU. 

Mr Corbett thought minis- 
ters would almost certainly 
prefer a bid from an organisa- 
tion such as Railtrack to a 
< consortium with interests 
! outside foe UK. 


Chartotto Den n y 


P RICE increases at foe 
factory gate sank to 
their lowest level for 32 
years last month, according 
to new figures, boosting 
hopes that inflation rates are 
set to drop. 

Manufacturers’ output 
prices rose by 0.7 per cent 
over the year to January, ac- 
cording to figures released 
yesterday by the Office for 
National Statistics, the lowest 
annual increase since Julv 
1986. 

Fir ms are able to keep fac- 
tory gate prices low because 
they are benefiting from 
reductions in the cost of raw 
materials and fuels, due to the 
strong pound. A sharp decline 
in crude oil prices last month 
contributed to the 9.7 per cent 
fall in input prices to Janu- 
ary, the lowest rate since 
April last year. 

Falling fool and material 
costs are enabling firms to off- 
set rising wage costs, accord- 
ing to Simon Briscoe, erf Nlk- 
ko Europe. “This should 
temper some of the Bank of 
England monetary policy 


committee's fears- about the 
strength of average earnings 
growth.". 

Meanwhile, foe latest snap- 
shot . of the retail sector 
showed that bargain-con- 
scious consumers went on a 
new year sales shopping 
spree last month. The British 
Retail Consortium’s sales 
monitor rose by 6.1 per cent 
over the year to January, the 
highest growth rate for over a 
year. 

But the BRC said underly- 
ing growth was weaker than 
last year, and the sales fig- 
ures supported last week’s de- 
cision fry foe Bank of England 
not to raise interest rates. 

Big d iscounts prolonged 
customer enthusiasm beyond 

foe first two weeks of the sale. 

"The overhang of winter 
stock, due to weaker than ex- 
pected sales before Christ- 
mas, meant that there were 
some extremely good sale 
offers on foe high street,” 
““ Andrew Higginson, 
chairman of foe BRC ea> 

nomic affairs committee. 
TJndoubtedly customers are 
more bargain conscious and 
are waiting for the sales be* 
i tore buying.” 
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The Guardian 



Norway 

swept 
aside 



I 


Pete Wchots jnja ^^ ^- 

N karuizawa wk 
Japanese financiers S e 

I their hoUda^ Q J[i h f ve 
would not know 5 £L ^ 
-Olympics. Even »h a 
‘trams. basrt ™ ™«"« 

able little town ami 
ing on the rir,v d cot npet- 

skim, ha^ro n , itJS uuu 
• themselves. ‘It's Like J^m 11 

“fi com P 6 1 i t i on cent 
the^ve got five rings on !h 
wall ” said Doughs nlv e 
JSf- skip Of «& irS 

But even if Karuizawn «-.m, 
■*as Quietly as an at<^i c ciSv 
‘ inside the hall the BnS 
quartet bristled their way /n S 
victor over 
^ehighiy-rated Norw^ians 
< d* 16 Norwegian skip Eioii 

J&SV^ three P worm 
vtrtl^ under his belt, could 
^muster no argument. “They 
dl ( ^ , ' t do anything 
-wrong. They played aggres® 

3 SS r Md de ^2i 

to win. he said. 

^"7" 3150 aggression 
; 5S? JlSJPi t broadcaster. 
CBS, whK* had to remind the 
Scottish foursome that the 
language they were using 
-more Anglo-Saxon than 
Celtic, might not be appreci- 
ated by viewers. 

It was a match shaped and 
formed in the first three ends: 



: . .. J; 




Stont roses — Kirsty Hay concentrates as Britain's women win their first game against Japan before Losing to Denmark 


Rri., if h ailvaniagp for the 
British team, extending to 
ihr** m the fifth, allowed the 
?“ a .r tet - Dry burgh, the 
brothers PhiJ and Peter WQ- 
son and Ronnie Napier — to 
rely on their formidable 
range of defensive skills for 
the second half. Time and 
again the Norwegian stones 
were clouted out of the house 
~ the ringed target area — by 
fiercely accurate deliveries. 

Norway pulled a shot back 
in the sixth end but it was 
countered by a British gain in 
the eighth. The brooms were 
almost back in the cupboard 


before, in the ninth and pen- 
ultimate end. Ramsfjell 
clawed a point back. 

It might have all gone hor- 
ribly wrong in the final end 
when Norway held two stones 
in the house and the third Brit- 
ish curler was on the hog — 
the delivery line. But Peter 
Wilson knew from the instant 
be delivered the stone that be 
had made a cannon as sweet as 
Joe Davis ever did; two Norwe- 
gian stones spun to the sides of 
the sheet — the playing strip 
— and Wilson's roar of delight 
echoed through the rink. 

Even the Swedes, world 


champions and cool as iced 
tea, could not miss that roar. 
They might have been on 
their way to a 6-2 victory over 
the United States but for a mo- 
ment it crossed their minds 
that the ice men were coming. 

Britain's women also won 
their first game — 7-5 against 
Japan — but in the second 
were overwhelmed by the 
Danes 9-3. Only the fact that 
Canada, the favourites, lost to 
Norway consoled them. 

Georg Hackl, the German 
luger, moves in select circles. 
In winning his third succes- 
sive Olympic title the 31-year- 


old known as the Rasender 
Weissicurst — the mad white 
sausage — proved he was 
more elite than an audience 
that included the Princess 
Royal. Prince Albert of Mo- 
naco and Tony Banks, the 
minister of sport. 

Bjorn Daehlie, the Norwe- 
gian cross-country skier, 
could have put the mad white 
sausage in the shade had he 
won his sixth Olympic gold to 
equal the Winter Games re- 
cord. But he did not Fin- 
land's Mika Myllylae won. six 
minutes or more ahead of 
Daehlie, who was 20th. And 
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3 l Gd. tnemg Ryming Q**1 to 71 


A g"f% FEBRUARY MARES' ONLY MAfDEN 
■Ta^l# NATIONAL HUNT FLAT 


T I 


2m £1,518 (22 declared) 

! AidnBmy (27) RHeatem 5-11-6. 

Cheny Plot) Hchotaon 6-11-8 ■ 

00 GreaMDeBypg A S*i«Ur 5-11-6 L D 

00 Jcmoo (19) K WoqaQ 5-1 1-8 Hr K B teyn 1 

Lly For LmIb IWMbos 5-1 1-8 — E 

4 MnhWMoe o nflBiOOttcBS-u-B — 

os Nf»«racMBWi5-ii-8 or 

0 teDonerdnni)Clksdh 5-11-6 » 

MgkfrMao Link 6-11-8 T J _ _ 

SBVMMHteMuV Win 6-11-S ...» My 

5 Spartho Don (BSlCJPfa 5-11-8 B tmam 

0- Warn PR) P vfejirarai B-11-6 — tee EJoow 

0T(M0«w(U)RwifcM1-e J P irMo na 

4 TbrtteWCIWDtJt 5-11-8 Rift 

Q TudBf Mete* 6-11-6 C be 




Dam GnMJng 440-12 - Septe tel 

Date* Alt pa) WG 11 Tom 4-10-12 J. tenr 

' ' (Mr BQDOIkiai 4-10-12 * 

“ Mid I WSfaRB 4-10-12 — — 

PS? 4- KM 2 » O , „ 

Port PMJMllte 4-1 CM2 A Bate @ 

Srfy ItetedtF DsAnd 4-W-12 R HB*y (9 

04 0*ny PN. H-4 ArtHteiy. W-1 lly Dte, Sft Vtflneas. Omra 
55^2-1 Jam*. SpattB Don, Ifrak Date Fkst 


COURSE SPEOAliSTS 

jockqs M fakf * bteSl 



BJ0B8SOI 


50 424 +2738 
C 405 t1484 
79 215 +1752 
82 207 <9U2 
66 212 -1140 
92 13 -40.W 
61 1&4 -1157 


Trains is An % LekIS 


r* 


as 

1T-Dnkt 


KBaNy 


27 112 24.1 -36.17 
22 W 212 -1139 
17 75 22.7 +3735 
11 41 288 +1253 
11 E2 134 -1173 
8 44 1L2 
7 48 146 


-331 

-1851 


Trainer watch 


tews t ari n g ttrfr find ran for a new hater tutor — Cuter 2-10 
M EOT 1 ® ® S KfSlatd. LaKtn CotBgc. LW D Sfc 6) R Socer. 

I^M M^lJaHiodtoi'in P CTErraijs, Cmu* Caooc, C 

Ufiar to 8 SnML Cten ifene, A Orfttpn d 0 SHenoowL ***** Me OH. J 

C Senders® MraCSaky. 


Carlisle runners and riders 


TONYPALET 


TOP FORM 


1.40 
210 

2.40 

3.10 
&40 

4.10 

4.40 

Pur- 

tetag: 


Lippy Lake 
SraMstnr (hb) 
Brother Of Mb 


Lfppy Loidse (nap) 
Reels LteGoM 
Forever NoMa 


MteStan Untathen 

CUpped Out Potato Man 

Percy Pmtoeper 

rlghHianded track of im5f with stttf 300yds iu>-in. 
ID soft. * Denotes trirdora. 


Long rttetiai ee t rav ete as Looks U<e Trouble £2.40) N Chance, 
Berkshire. 287 mflos. 

Sewn day ameers None. 

RHund Bret Bk 3.40 Northern Scyiia Vtsoracfc None. 
Figures in Metes attar horse's name denote days since last outing. 




HOECHST ROUSSEL PAMACUR EBJF. 
MARES W NOVICE HURDIf 

2m 4f 11 0yds £2,647 (IB declared) 

51/511 Baktea^NNkuvMn*7-lv12 .. C Mnedi U 

00-F AtateenTJ Goridtag 6-10-1? JSte - 

COMP Braafc Bona (63) B BnriWd 

7-10-12 C McCsnnack (5) — 

0 CtadMy Bon (60) RtowiS 6-16-12 ASM — 

M Hut The Bon 157) He JBram 6-10-1? B Sony — 

W Brac*knd(73)f Mtoi*w6-1&-12 M U* — 

-0F334 M Ftnr mm FHuroah 6-10-12 ...A Otek 60 
-34322 Jknaaokri*Q Ms Dltonsm 6-10-12 0 Potar 67 

4 Ron fate omPBaondni 6-10-12 1 &«rk 72 

UdybaaMm Wn 5-WM2 K Mmm — 

6022-4 Ibwtaotera Mali Rends? 6-10-12 PM*m>4M0 

345/3- mteactete<48a)JJtflann 

6-10-12 e r-teia oi 

0 lteoteBka«(m)(>DStaikMl 

6-10-12 jZ- Mr C Bobdbt (9) — 

1363 Hand* Otakan MS Goings 


7-10-12 — 

QVF 
404 
032PM 
P-PP 

BaBte 7-4 Ga*W 7-2 L4W 1*te 11-2 Uorraaib Oksean. 8-1 HM Rytr. 
Jmiaody. Srtmd Hue, 12-1 ikdgo Me«te. 



■kSDmnklS) - 
UHnncnd 6-10-12 I Bad* — 
5-16-12 .. H Hcoredks a 62 
0tfem*i8-T0-i2..„ M Rnoaea as 
GAHetor 7-10-12 _ B Hankie — 


2 ^Q TOTCNOVICECIUSE 


93331 Fori* Uka Grid 
PPPtF 
444466 
B0PP4' 

00444 


sw 


3m £4,075 (13 decSarad) 

snetenta ID-11-3 A 

*9 7-10-10 ...AS 

0 Bunn 10-16-10 M 

G UW»* 6-10-10 
iqRJrtnp* 7-10-10 _ It 

63flM Mi M (67) P Beamn 6-10-10 E 

000V Motmtete (W) S KnnfeW* 

8-16-10 Ik C Baonar (3) — 

0/2PP- LteW CUkatQSI) R M* 7-16-10 — M Shmn — 
1240P Saak M«n Abu Moo* 7-16-10 .... J enugbaa — 

44SP 3dpw»F*mi6-10-\0 ASmte M 

421 OF rrod*ilar(T)E)(Tl) L LraQn 8-10-10 — R Sq*** 62 
O0P43 TtaCn»k«d0dt(4G)NTw45too4ia^ 

6- 10-10 C Maori* - 

1P 3M nwnrHtekteHIM|plM»D11inoBn 

7- 104 D Parlor + 72 

7-4 FMs Uw Gold. 2-1 Swatter, 6-1 End* Srset Ito ended Oak. 
- MS*lpBr. 16-1 Fdnbn Rodder. Son Jbl 


g ^ QroLYRDR NOVICE HURDLE 


34F13 
Z PPP1U 


'2m 4f 110yds £2,570 (18 declared) 
Bnortm Dyecriy W m 0 «dw* 

5-11-10 — . — — . — — — A 

Eni* Johor (T7)(D)SK 
10-11-10 . 


1 (40) S8 Mrs Htefitor 7-11-10 _B Ln 78 
EOgMillRaviUyS-IM — P Mm — 
ifelltene-IM T Bead — 


raThto 

I Ocorooopg . . 

HipoiRte* m GOttoyd 6-11-4 — P Mdrioy ffl - 

FOkF*™ Urirr?) JJutt oaiS-11-4 E cnapbia 83 

FonwlM*t(4B) M Horamofld 5-11-4 — S Gonitlr*n 
FMmtoT)terJcnMKaannil5-1l-4. DSasfcy 71 

WtelkmyMJTimr 5-11-4 Rate* — 

[Mho Un TMh (373) N Ounca 

8-11-4 Mr S Bondi (5) — 

Ms L WMonaon ft-11-4 R Iteny — 

CRaler 6-11-* B Pate — 

fattri ted feTT* 5-11-4 J CaRqfha* 71 

Tte Warrior 62} EM Moon 7-11-4 « BUky — 

H K Hoag 6-10-13 M Factor — 

Mav 4-10-7 J Haga* O) 81 

m Ms Mlteey 4-16-7 N Sate — 

Jte. 9-2 Banai Oynsy. 5-1 Farm Node. 7-1 MUa 
' SW HoH. 10-1 FMFai* LH 



0 el #|KMGH0OR HAIfflKAP CHASE 

Oil W2m £3,388 (6 declared) 

1 2FATD FokriEOtor (H) (IQ PFknpq 12-124. K Hainan (7) — 

2 31135 SMm Goof (299) (E0|C Partv 8-1 1-6 R Stony' 83 

3 213415 Motto Man (25) (CD) M ItoB 8-10-12 — D Bodtoy* 96 

4 1F-F3B RhonB Bay (73) Hn U Rooky 10-10-7 P Mm - 

5 yiF-P nnteMtek(5B)W0tt»mi 

6-104 ■rSBancfcO* » 

I Wt RotBiPrMOpm (MM Barns 13-164 - S TOytor p) — 
Baste 2-1 Mate Mai. 54 Stony CM. 3-1 n*sM Bay. 5-T FMdmr. l?-l 
Ffantog MkuM. 26-1 Ikoib 




HANDICAP HURDLE 

3m 110yds £2.290 (10 declared) 

11E3C UoWhto (Z4J (D) Mr M Rnetoy 8-124 
P-05F1 r 
122251 Ret . 

61411 MtaSto 
PP-53F Nnrihan 
16-11-6 

31162 Chany Dm 
M 03-S ter Onto 

6- 10-13 

11P330 Tnbr (7) GWnds 5-16-12 B 

-33040 DgdbnariarraniteKM^pn 

7- 10-11 B kamcha 85 

-P6P62 WteteW0n*(7)JJtnfefl5-104 R HcMta 63 

. 7-2 iMe SMn. 5-1 Mb Ftagi 11-2 Lkten. 6-1 Cbany Dec: 7-1 19k 
6-1 IdgL 16-1 NnrMan Squks. Domtef. MB Jn Vtooe, 12-1 kkaarOfTt* 
Rock 


B too *90 

8-11-ID S Iter* 

MsSSnto 10-11-9 BMUnow 

mum 7-11-7 _ W DoteB W B> 
[OfljJedmai 

ECatete* BS 

P Beaumont 7-11-0 _ b terika 82 
J Marta 

C McCnmacfc* » 
I BI 



Jk 4 JAMES HALSTEAD HANDICAP CHASE 

"T* ■ W2m 41 110yds £3,1 89 (11 declared) 

1 -1P11F Cbtaoad Out 071(D) M Takncr 8-124 _ P Orton 86 

2 1-1250 lfcHw»(1l> M MS UR«*y 7-11-9 P Bbn 71 

3 PErifP nte(t7)BQLLirao6-11-2 I Scrota — 

4 131-24 (»*© ffiM B*nw6-U-0 S Ikfkr « 77 

5 6l22FBatebrmmGnctoRk 7-16-13 ._ A 

6 3'2UUkkayWp»|jW 7-164 B State BI 

7 /6R4- HadMoad CM) HCtorababn 11-10-7 B 

• U3654 FtooqrCkonMjnJ JOTfcR 1I-J0-7 R M 

9 P445B kMcBkonframJJHtosn 12-104. E 

« 3B5P2 Mtelte(24)|D)DBSDn 

12- H)-2 .C 

« 43420 Ranatetao (17) M*S ten 7-160. R 

Boring: 3-1 Ckpptd Ori. 11-2 Etonri Cry. LMuy. 6-1 Njte. 7-1 Ktena. 
Fancy GW. 8-1 Mayc Bbm. Pmb Man 



A A /\DURPAR WIERMBIATE NATIONAL HUNT 

■fiTfwaATRACE 

2m 11 £1,350 (20 declared) 

1 1 te nyP ak « m raWWlo«°frPMEs 

6-11-11 J Qtekk (7, 

P- BtecUta paq iKKUteo 6-11-4 TCteghe 

Cap k had Ml S Snsti 6-11-4 — ... S Panto (7) 

FI- CananJemt (262] JJ0TM 5-11-r R HnMi (9| 

- Ga*Caerinte*MiURneby&-11-4 B Ut 


1 Mason 6-11-4 


■kSPmcki 



0 lad* HDn PflSKMfcntS 5-11-4 Hr C 

Onr no snooyLLimgo 6-11-1 * 

00 Staten (M3JKHH0J 5-1 1-4 D 

.0 »i»te»raM*jStow5-11-4 Mr R rioraoi (7) 

6 watoaoiennBn (297) GfSflmtB 6-11-4 B Erffe 

nkrNlwBBin - ‘ 


CT 


1*BMHtete.5-1I-4 L Sutton m 

jHrinF Murphy 5-10-13 HrP Mater Rl 

Qnder Knrfl M Sans 5-10-13 Biter _ 

CritMEkrFMatogbG-10-13 J rim 

0*1 test Rambus 4-164. F Ltey 

0 Jadk Fite |H) 3 toOmrii 4-164 T Dm 

W Mckeani 4-166 — C MdStea 

Had (MG M Uam 4-164 H RoanRy 

Son at Angn Cnwnm 4-164 


SPORTS NEWS 13 

Racing 

Irish raiders 

5-4 for gold 
in Tote Hurdle 


Tony Raley 


PHOTOGRAPH: DOUG PENS1NGES 

Ekaterina Dafovska won the 
first ever winter gold for Bul- 
garia in the 15km biathlon. 

In the 500m speed skating 
heats Japan's Hiroyasu Shi- 
mizu led at halfway but there 
was no succour for his team- 
mates who, with the Norwe- 
gians, thought the go-fhster 
stripe on the suit of the Dutch 
skaters during the 5,000m on 
Sunday was taking liberties. 
The International Skating 
Union threw the protest out 
That decision may rebound on 
the ruling body because other 
teams will stick whatever they 
like on their uniforms. 


T ote Gold Trophy Hur- 
dle favourite Graphic 
Equaliser will have to 
carry lost 131b at Newbury on 
Saturday following the ex- 
pected defections of five run- 
ners at the tqp of the weights 
at yesterday’s five-day stage. 

Arthur Moore’s easy Lad- 
broke Hurdle winner Is 100-30 
with Hill’s to complete the 
double and the Irish, who 
have five of the 18 possible 

runners, are only 5-4 with the 
sponsors to win the race for 
the first time since 1976. 

The Ted Walsh-trained 
Commanche Court, who was 
favoured in the betting for 
The Ladbroke before being 
pulled out two days before the 
race when not spar klin g in a 
gallop at home, is 8-1 with 
Hill’s. 

Martin Pipe, who has the 
new lop weight in Potentate, 
toiled to break the habit of a 
lifetime yesterday when stat- 
ing that a decision over his 
horse's participation would 
be made later ln the week. 

Nigel Twiston-Davies has 
been bullish about Kerawi’s 
chances and the bookmakers 
believe he has the best chance 
of keeping the trophy on this 
side of the Irish Sea. He is 7-1 
with Coral 

Newbury's clerk of the 
course Richard Pridham 
reported that some rain may 
toll in midweek but the fore- 
casters suggest that may be 
patchy and with tempera- 
tures expected to be excep- 
tionally wind it is highly 
likely that good ground will 
prevail at the weekend. 

That would be good news 
fbr Carlito Brigante, whose 
trainer Paul Webber said: 
“He’s in good form and a dry- 


ing week will suit him well. 
The weights going up is good 
news for Robert Thornton, 
who will be able to have some 
breakfast on Saturday 
morning." 

Arkley Royal (2.50) is 
rated potentially top-class by 
his trainer, Jim Old, and fraa 
shown enough promise when 
runner-up twice over timber 
this term to suggest he can go 
one better in the EBF Novice 
Hurdle at Warwick. 

He was beaten by one of the 
country's leading bumper 
horses. MuskhiU, at Ascot 
last time but the pair pulled 
nearly 30 lengths clear of the 
remainder and there doesn’t 
appear to be anything of the 
winner’s class ln today’s line- 
up. 

Sesame Seed (2J20) goes 
well fresh and was talented 
enough over hurdles to sug- 
gest he can win over the 
larger obstacles at the first 
time of asking in the Manu- 
facturing Industries Novice 
Chase. 

At Carlisle, Swanbister 
(2.10) makes a quick reap- 
pearance in the Tote Novice 
Chase following his toll at 
Kelso last week. He had come 
down with a circuit to go but 
had been jumping well prior 
to his exit find has always 
looked the type to progress 
over fences. 

Trainer Toby Balding and 
Jockey Richard Guest had 
their appeal against the fine 
and non-triers ban imposed 
against them by the Wincan- 
ton stewards last Thursday 
turned down by the Jockey 
Club yesterday. 

Balding was fined £1,000 
and Guest given a 12-day sus- 
pension while the horse. Jim- 
my’s Cross, who finished 
second under tender riding, 
was banned for 30 days. 


Barite 7-4 Pbkt Pamper. 4-1 Bun I 
Ooppon Janet Tbing Rnter. 14-1 (her the 1 


. 11-2 WtoM O tenge. 6-1 
, Boring Mte. 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


jodsrs 


id Ftors % Level Si 


Stony 

Cortxny 

tout 

am 


30 106 283 +21 30 
Z1 131 175 -41 S3 
20 163 12J -59 71 
11 35 31.4 -5S2 
10 68 14.7 +3150 
8 27 216 -2S8 

8 47 17 -261 


Trams 


19 Runs % Lad Si 


sndNoB* 


Linage 
CfMor 
Ms Sate 


33 191 32.7 
31 132 235 
13 58 232 
13 B6 161 
13 103 126 
12 73 164 
» 100 105 


+3640 
•2057 
+B£1 
-1381 
-61 J2 
+4150 
-48.13 


Results 


FOHTWELL 

140 Cton H Haydn Hrito* 1. MY 
RWBB. J Ryen (B-1); X Mtou* (33-1): 3, 
any Rrfftan (16-1); 4, UtoryjD (26-1). 5-1 
lev Fobuton. 16 ran. tX, 9, (K Wtngrova) 

Tate: ESSO; £2.00. CB.40.C7S0.C5S0. Duel F: 

£31240. GSF: C1KJ.44. Trtaaot E2458 lS, 
turn CM M Ch)i 1, MM DO, M A 
■TogeraM (0-1); «, neb Inert* (7-i); 3, 
Win tell (7-1 1-7-4 lev Storm Run. 11 ran. 1. 
4. (N Henderson) Tote E4SH El .70. Cl JO. 
£1.60. Dual F: E7J0. Trio: Cl ISO. CSF: 
E42.45. Trlcant E27SS8. 

2.90 atm St 11 <te HUta* 1 . B**» 
CURATA D Bridgwater (6-4 InMavfc S, 
« Ptoynr (9-4 )nt-tav]; S, Hwtteon* 
(16-1). 10 ran. 10,0. (O UeCourfl Tote: 
£2.60: 12.0a DS0, £2^0. Dual F:C4jn.Trto: 
ETOSO- CSF: EB.22. 

320 (ta ttf HOydn f, BiroTAr 
HDtUP, R Dunwaody (V3tetf); a, D nn f - 
P~1);a,OS— o te Saarot (7-1). 


ran. DiU, am. (U Roberta) Tots ciJO; 
Cl. 10. Cl JO. Duel F: £2.70. CSF! E3J1. 

3.50 (2* Of HOyrii HAJi 1, CJUU- 
COL, T Daueamtw (7-1); a. Coma On 
(14-1); 3, D a y ood Oar Rnrt 
{14-lf B+21fli/ Royal Aericn. l6ran.Nk,5.(J 
NbmB&) T ate C7AO; ESSO. £4.00, EA JO. Dunl 
F: £67.10, Trio: £27840. CSF: C99J4. Trtcssc 

cijreja 

4L20 (am 2T llOyda Ck* 1. LIIM-U- 
-TOIAMK, A P McCoy (13-0 ]m-teo); 2, Rbo- 
tea (12-1): 3. BanboBtoi (16-1). 13-6 
JnWaoRagamufl. ID ran. 11. (M Pipe) Tote: 
£2Jft £isa ESSO. B4JS. Duel F: £13^0. 

Trio: C44S0. CSR C1EL57. Trlcast £218.16 
NraMneraReet 

ALSO cam 2Q: 1, PHOFBSSCMI coot, R 

TlxOTUnn (3-1 lav):Z,M*wliy Pa d (ia-2): a. 

(7-1). ifl ran. 1X hd. (Mr* 


D Heine) Tote: £4.70: Cl JO. E1S0. C3.60. 
Dual F: £14.70. Trio: C39. 10. CSF: £21 S5. 
CHMDKm £17.10. 

FUU»OTl(h34SO 
JACKFOTr C2.3S7.10. 

NEWCASTLE 

2.10 (2ro lioytto Chill, smms DU 

IRMIIJH, P CaJtwry (2-11 favj; 2, Oof By 
HlgH 126-1): s, F Trm> SataBta (13-2). IQ 
ran. 11, 2K. (G Rlctiards) Tote: Cl JO; Cl.70. 
C2.10. £1.16 Duel F: £1240. Tr<a: £3940. 
C3PniJM. 

to40 (2ai Hdto)i 1, WTIKAIC, R McGratn 
(5-1): 2, i n ar rh o. * (16-1): S, Kuqtei 
KalgMt&-1).7-2UvTrtoiinUHn 14 ran. 8. 3. 
(W Cunning ham) Tote: £5.40; £2.00. E5SD. 
C2J0. Dual P. C43J0. Trio: C154.B0. CSF: 
GQS.7S. Tricaat ESB0.67. NR: FlghUng Times. 
3-10 (3m Cfc* 1, ASX NS LATflfl, Mr M 
Bradbumo (16-6 tev); *, totnbter Stada 
(&-2);S,BaoiToolep-1),11 ran. 1,1JL(Mra 
S Braabumo) Tots: £240; C1J0, 

£2-10. Dual F: £7 JO. Trie: £15 JO. CSF: 
£11.18. TrtCBK £37.73. 
triO (300 Chk 1, MAYBE OWADV, N 
Smith (2-1 Int-fev); X, Kktonr (2-1 jnMaw): 
3, Up Por Rannoa (9-4). 7 ran. 3S. 1. (W 
Cunningham) Tots C3J0: £1.40. £l JO. Dual 
F: £2.30. C3F: £8-70. 

t.10tSm4flkfla)>1,0VnTraKBriCK a E 

Callaghan (7-2 tov); *, DoaBontoen (50-1); 
3, Mertfanro tootto (B-1): 4, t i n i b a tear 
(33-1). 17 ran. lit lit U dofloreon) Tote 
DJO: C1J0. £5.70, £2.20. £1160. Dual P 
E160Ja Trio:£30B.40. CSF 1 Cl86JB.TrleM*: 
CIJOBJG.MtMenshaar. 

4^40 (tea Hdto> 1, BALLAD WMSI11B, 
P Carborry (3-1); B, Raw* I 4 - 1 ): 3* Wte- 
KtorfM (5-4 fatf). 17 ran. Mr. 1. (J 
FitzGerald) Tute: £3 40; El JO. C210, £1.10. 
Dual F: £5.70. Trirr £2.90. CS=:E1DJ2. 
QUADPOTi C7.00. 

PLACEPOTi £38.50. 


SOUTHWELL 

140 ertp 1, KMSCWO BOV, P MoCaM 
(3-1 lav); X tor Proct* (i>2}; 3, Hobby 
Mnrnea (14-1). 11 ran. Nk.7. (M Ryan) Tow: 
£4JJt» CU0. £1 JO. £3-10. Dual F: £7 JO. Triw 
644 AO. GSP. C1T2B.TriC88t £16348. 
2JK>{1aSf)i 4,RABa,G Dufflald (4-1 co- 
fav); 2, Deatdo Echo (4-1 cofav): 3, B«»- 
ban Boy (4-1 co-fav). B ran. St. 2. (lira A 
Swtnbank) Tote: £4.60; £1.80. Cl JO. Cl JO. 
Out! F; £5.60. Trio: £BJ0. CSF: Cl 9 3a Trl- 
caotCBajff. 

XJO (7f)> 1, UVS PROJCCT, S WfUlwnrth 
14-1 taw); 2, nioartiri Cntera (9-2); 3, 
rt oa ton i John (7-1). 11 ran. Me. JL (R 
Crams) TOtaDJO: £140. El .7D. £2.30. Dual 
F: CI0J0. Trio: £24.30. CSF: £2035. TricacC 
£104.48. 

3X0 (tB*> 1, SttONTAlHK, O Holland 
16-2 lav): *% H lute (10-I)j 3, Ctelr- 
atetChols((5-1|. 11 ran. 2. lid. (II John- 
ston) Tote: £020; £2.00. £3.60. £1 Jft Dual F: 
E15J0. Trio: ElSJC CSF: £29.91. Trlcast 
El 17.37. Nit Alpine Hideaway. 

3-30 (St* 1, ADRBUUJM, J Gotobed 
CM); a, smonaa (Evans lav); 3, Iteradoa 


(2-1). 7 ran. t IX (T Ownentl 
Tote: SSJft £2.80. Cl .40. Dual F: BBJa CSF: 
CISCO. 

4X0 («|> 1, BOLD ARISTOCRAT, F 

Lynch (13+2): 2. Krystal ton 112-1): 3, 
Blew La d eor (5-4 tav). 10 ran. JL a. |R 
Mou Inehaad) Tote £7.40; C2J». C1 .sa C1.16 
Dual F: ESI Jft Trio: £4820. CSF: £7384. 
4XO (ten): 1. KING OP SPARTA. Mr S 
Bairns (9-1): Z, Tima Gan Tel (B-lt 3» 
NatoUn (S-i). 5-2 tav Unde Doug. B ran. ft 
X (O Sherwood) Tote £4 JO; £1.10. £3 J O. 
El JO.’ Dual F- £9.70. Tria ElftOft CSF: 
£27 J0. Trieste: Cl 1059. I«: The Real 
McCoy. 

QUAnponESJo. 

PtACKPOTrCaBO 


Lingfield (A.W.) 


TONYPALET 


TOPFORH 


2.00 
2.30 
3100 
330 
4 DO 
4^0 


Dancing Rh) 
WhttaPtatea 


EmpteortsGold 


Red Pepper StreSngKkig 

Bnxtfittm FomiR B-r^^ne Forme ia 

Maoolo Mystical 

Alhwather. EquHrack, toA-tuntod course tak) out Iredde nil track and only Ufa round. No 
stra0it sprint track. 

Gohig: Stow. * Denote bWare. 

Draw: No Bdvantage. 

Luna dtatnee trarrira Ramsey Hope (4 JO) C Fairturst. N Yorks, 270 mfles; Amto 
(ZOO) C Thornton, N Yorks, 270 nfles; Dancing Rio (230) P Hastam, N Yorks. 270 mdee. 
Seven d ay wi rawi a: 2.30 Dancing Rto. 

Bflakemf Drat Bmcc 4.00 Sin Mart tend: Norn. 

Figures in bractels after horse's name denote (fays last outino. 


O AAHURSTPanruiiiB ) stakes 

Ai 1 Wlin £2,169 (5 dectefBd) 

1 (4) 41020 MitHintel (11) P)D9M 4-9-1 

Z0 2-2213 tohiMmplCTMaiLSMte 7-6-1 — — 

1(31 2TOO toria (IT) (C8) CThnte 4-8-12 

66486 SOMt (let) P) M mpK 4-8-12 . 


-S MgbtM (7)* ■ 
Brno OteM erito 


66384 ted w M W (SNPBlMcM 9-6-12 

84 Mxton 7-4 toto 5-1 Aston. 13-2 MMadteL 26-1 tedas Bm. 


A McCarthf fB 89 

CS 


2 . 


WB 

Safe 


HfVDUNGENESS POWT CLAIWNG SIAKE5 3YD 

IP Vim 2f £2^11 (10 declared) 

61221 Bandog UP M)P (totem 8-3 _ 

513-13 Bap*m**M8 
54-253 
20246 
40630 

50644 
46456 torie 
46060 tedtaotenCm 

-04542 Mwr Fnote mMUtear 7-10 
2-1 Owdng Ho. u4 EtnpsraTt God, 7-1 figara. Bamuti Idnite. B-1 Htar Franta, 16-1 Hdri 
12-1 ThecnetaAfteg. 



3 QO BiSHOPS MKK CONDfnOKS STAKES (CLASS 0) 


hm 21 £3.371 (6 declared) 

21043- tlnooiiH Wad) (137) (OB) C C|Hr 5-8-12 
02116 Wb mw |B0)(m)(«=) KartB 5-0-12 
6021- Mtefri («) J» 4-8-7 
4)833- Brar Trigg* (T7Z)(QHm Dr JSEragB 7-6-7 

10406 toatwo fan PD 11*4-9-7 

64112 So* 0raralin(CqJBrW 5-8-7. 


»d) 

3» 

4» 

SR 
B(S 

Brito* 4-6 W*b Plate. 5-1 Stowteto Stote. 6-1 So* Dwag. 8-1 HrarTflggra. Noraam a*. 16-1 tttyw 



g^gQ DUHLSTOH ICAD MHMAN MCTW WBH SI AKE5 


ref £2r20T {5 declared) 

66042 OonoolD Rhone 4-6-10 

66 RWwM i< totoaai 4-6-6. 


Pni^oJWt to Srisnm 4-6-5 
Btetog itomcee)* 66-9 . 
tod torow pH) P Hnteg 3-8-9 . 


6 

02-252 
Q33&- 

5-4 Strung teg. 7-4 Rod Pappa. 62 Okra. 161 Raring Bto. 31-1 Phsahe. 


MQwnoo 3-6-9 . 


S aUtoorti V 
_. A MtoktoteSB 




2m £2,792 03 declared) 

06223 tod Bos YnwnJ Jradtej 5-10-0 . 

M&l StoriH DB) WJRto 7-612 

03612 DMnto (M) WStowfc 4-9-11 

SWW2 
360*1 




-B644 jto^WaL^ 4-6-10 


5-9-3. 

WHsam 8-9-1 


KFtfn to 

:-.L*V3 n 


ACM 87 


21340 

00060 SterN*t(7)MratW 
6-4 tonghtora Fund. 5-1 Iri too Varan. 6-1 (toad Sura. 7-1 Soft 8-1 D*«r. Spied And 
16-1 tomneko, 25-1 SraiMn 




1(7) 


ES HANDICAP 

ef£2,792(9decbte(9 

1-2132 Myidcd (7) (CD) Mb L 5*409 4-10-8 . 

32454 fiwtop^nnCFrttua 5-9-11 
36181 AateteoriSnrMte^ 

4002-0 Mnxto (7) 0 ioOa 5-8-2 
524C3 teWiaBriWHonriBPwa 4-8-13 

BB «004 Brata^dTP^raSf-'O-- 

B(2) 40066 tootonJadg* «* *"» S-7-10 — 

3-1 4-1 tons? tope. 5-1 Unte. 8-1 tort do. 7-t Gaxtgo Gavnen. 8-1 9wp ton 10-1 



COURSE SPOIAUSTS 


Jutes 


is ton 


ted St 


LDeBWl 

ACM 

SSMdu 

StUtooito 


DRraris* 


81 377 

74 315 

87 538 

9 542 

49 328 
41 261 

40 330 


215 

235 

125 

tas 

149 

204 

121 


+1038 

■2905 

•56.14 

-15235 

-8067 

+839 

■6157 


Tidnore 


id An 


ted Si 


GLHm 

SHOW 

■kgri 

CCynr 

Died* 

PIMM 

JBridgnr 


77 583 13.1 

28 370 757 

SB 1B9 13.1 

a 2D0 12.4 

20 50 40£ 

IB 107 175 

18 30 556 


- AS ft* 
-1 18,50 
+127 
-2845 
+1337 
-12JM 
-HM50 


KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 


WARWICK 

CARLISLE 

LINGFIELD 


commentary 

771 

772 

773 






RESULTS 

781 

782 

783 


ALL COURSES COMWOTTARY 0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 

Cmu cost 60p pin im nr au. tobb. 718 the, Aoum Houe& lcmow BCSA 41V. 
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Owen and 
Dublin on 
full alert 


David Lacey 


E 


NGLAND's friendly 
against Chile at Wem- 
bley tomorrow night 
twill begin a six- 
match countdown to the 
World Cup but is unlikely to 
offer an abundance of clues to 
the team Glenn Hoddle is 
likely to field in their opening 
game against T unis ia in Mar- 
seille on June 15. 

It could hardly be otherwise 
with David Seaman recover- 
ing from a chipped Unger, 
David Beckham pulling out 
with a strained hamstring 
and the recently recovered 
Alan Shearer expected to ap- 
pear only as a substitute, if 
indeed he comes on at alL 

Beckham's absence may 
mean Gary Neville or Robert 
Lee playing on the righL In 
any event Hoddle had always 
intended using the early 
warm-up games to check the 
spare parts he may have to call 
on as the tournament evolves. 

Easily the most intriguing 
of these is Michael Owen, 
who at 18 years and two 
months is about to become 
the youngest player this cen- 
tury' to win an England cap. 
Hoddle has intimated that the 
Liverpool striker will appear 
at some stage tomorrow. 

Then there is Dion Dublin 
who is 10 years older than 
Owen but could still create a 
startling precedent by being 
the first player from Coventry 
to be picked by England while 
taking saxophone lessons. If 
few had seriously considered 
Dublin as a World Cup striker 
then even fewer had envis- 
aged him as an international 
centre-back, but during the 
phoney war all things are 
possible. 

When Hoddle announced 
his squad be said the Coven- 
try man had first impressed 
him as an emergency centre- 
half. And Dublin did play 
both fore and aft in yester- 
day’s training. 

Then again, since Dublin 
has also caught the England 
coach's eye while scoring 
eight goals in seven games for 
Coventry, this may be just an- 
other case of Hbdwinking. 
"None of you knows what is 


going through my mind." he 
told reporters when the squad 
was announced. Quite so. 

Nevertheless Hoddle bas 
m ade it plain that he needs to 
check alternatives to mem- 
bers of the established Eng- 
land spinal column, which in 
effect means finding under- 
studies to Seaman, Tony Ad- 
ams, Paul Ince, Paul Gas- 
coigne. Teddy Sheringham 
and Shearer. Nicky Butt. Paul 
Scholes and Andy Cole are 
not merely covering several 
of these positions but making 


strong cases to be considered 
in their own right 

Yet with Tim Flowers suffer- 
ing damaged ribs and Nigel 
Martyn the only real choice in 
goal against Chile, even 
though Newcastle's Shaka His- 
lop has been called up as 
cover, Hoddle will not learn 
much about his goalkeeping 
options this time. The reality 
is that to succeed In France, 
England need a fit Seaman 
even more than a Ot Shearer. 

Still it was comforting to 
find Shearer back on the 
scene yesterday, still picking 
his words with the care of a 
mine-detector but prepared to 
admit he was not 100 per cent 
match fit and needed more 
games. On Chris Sutton's 
refusal to play for the Eng- 
land B team against Chile 
tonight, moreover, Shearer 
was unusually forthcoming. 

“I cant understand anyone 
throwing away a chance of 
playing for his country, 
which effectively is what he 
has done," he said. "If it was 
me I'd have said thanks for 
putting me in the B squad, m 
make sure I'm in the A squad 
next time.” 

For Sutton there will surely 
□ot be a next time. "I tried to 
change his min d," said Hod- 
dle. "He didn’t want It 
changed. End of story.” 

For England the real story 
begins in Marseille. Tomor- 
row’s is the start of a prologue 
due to end on June 2, when 
Hoddle will announce his 
final World Cup squad of 22. 

• The FA said last night that 
no Wembley tickets will be 
available tomorrow and that 
sales will close at 9pm 
tonight. More than 60,000 
seats have already gone. 



Leading from the front . . . Hoddle sets the pace for Dublin and Sheringham at Bisham yesterday photograph tom jenkins 


Premiership: Crystal Palace 0, Wimbledon 3 

Leabum leaves Palace with that sinking feeling 


Trevor Haylett 


T HE roof fell in on Crys- 
tal Palace last night as 
Wimbledon, the un- 
grateful tenants who have 
consistently made better use 
of their Selhurst Park sur- 
roundings than the landlords, 
scored three times in 12 min- 
utes to record their first Pre- 
miership win since early 
December. 

With two impressive head- 
ers Carl Leaburn, the lanky 
striker who at Charlton 
gained notoriety for an inabil- 
ity to score, condemned Pal- 
ace to a 12 th home game with- 
out victory in the League. It 
adds weight to the belief that 


'•home" for Palace next sea- 
son will be in the First 
Division. 

Of course Palace had won 
on this ground in September 
but as Wimbledon occupied 
the home dressing-room on 
that occasion, it went down as 
one of the five wins they had 
impressively compiled as a 
visiting side. Significantly the 
match winner on that less- 
th an -memorable afternoon 
was Attilio Lombardo as be 
had been at other times in the 
early part of the season. 

How Palace have missed 
the Italian’s creative ways, 
winning only once during his 
prolonged absence with a 
thigh strain. To make matters 
worse Lombardo has been 


joined on the sick-list not only 
by his compatriot Michele Pa- 
ck) vano but also by Paul War- 
hurst and Neil Shipperley. It 
left Steve Coppell's team reli- 
ant last night for goals on the 
Inconsistent Bruce Dyer and 
the inexperienced Marcus 
Bent and anything that To- 
mas Brolin could conjure up 
from his position just b ehind . 

Initially, as Palace's wide 
men showed that they had the 
beating of their opponents, 
the night augured well for the 
bulk of the Selhurst Park 
crowd and Neil Sullivan had 
to deal with two curling balls 
bit from the right after first 
Jamie Smith and then Bent 
took the opportunity to take 
on Ben Thatcher who was 


Liverpool reject Souness’s 
£4 million offer for Berger 


L IVERPOOL yesterday 
rejected a £4 million offer 
for Patrik Berger from the 
Portuguese club Benfica, 
writes Ian Ross. 

The Benfica coach Graeme 
Souness, a former manager of 
the Merseyside club, has been 
trying for several weeks to 
persuade them to sell the ver- 
satile Czech Republic Interna- 
tional wbo joined them Grom 
Borussia MOncbengLadbach 
in a £3.25 million deal 20 
months ago. 

Having led Benfica to 
second place in the Portu- 
guese First Division, Souness 
is keen to recruit the 24-year- 
old Berger as a partner for his 
international team-mate 
Karel Poborsky, who recently 


joined the Lisbon club from 
Manchester United. 

Although Berger Is cur- 
rently unable to command a 
regular first-team place at All- 
field, he is believed to be 
happy to remain with Liver- 
pool until the end of the cur- 
rent season when he will 
review the situation. 

The Bolivian striker Jaime 
Moreno will rejoin Washing- 
ton D C after falling to secure 
a permanent contract during 
a three-month loan spell at 
Middlesbrough. 

Jocky Scott is moving from 
his coaching role at Dundee 
United to become manager of 
their neighbours Dundee, 
where he takes over Grom the 
sacked John McCormack. 



Arsenal 

60 Everton 
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86 
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88 
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64 Leicester City 

77 Southampton 
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65 Liverpool 
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Hall’s double 
strike sets up 
Jamaica win 


T WO goals from Ports- 
mouth's Paul Hall 
helped Jamaica to a 3-2 vic- 
tory over Guatemala in 
their first-round match of 
the Cencacaf Gold Cup at 
the Los Angeles Coliseum. 

Hall scored the game’s 
first goal in the 14th min- 
ute by forcing home a 
rebound Grom five yards. 
Juan Carlos Plata equal- 
ised two minutes later Grom 
the penalty spot, but 
Andrew Williams gave 
Jamaica a 2-1 lead In the 
55th minute with a shot 
Grom 19 yards. 

The winner came in the 
67th minute after a corner 
from Hall’s Pompey team- 
mate Fitzroy Simpson. The 
ball was headed on by Wim- 
bledon’s Marcus Gayle and 
Hall headed into the net 
Grom six yards. Guatemala’s 
Guillermo Ramirez nar- 
rowed the deficit In the 84th 
minute with a 12 -yard shot. 

Brazil gained their first 
win of the tournament when 
they beat El Salvador 4-0 to 
gain a place in the semi-fin- 
als, having drawn their first 
two games against the 
equally modest teams of 
Jamaica and Guatemala. 

Aughel lordanescu, who 
is currently the Romania 
coach, has been appointed 
to lead the Greek national 
team. He will take over the 
Greece sqnad after the 
World Cup in France this 
summer. 

Democratic Congo, play- 
ing their first major finals 
as the Stabas, scored two 
penalties to beat Togo 2-1 
in Ouagadougou in their 
African Nations Cup group 
B match. 


struggling to come to grips 
with the pace of the game 
after a lay-off. 

Wimbledon retained three 
players in attack which 
allowed room for the game to 
flow had there been players 
with the nous to make use of 
it Sadly none appeared will- 
ing to seize the opportunity 
and we waited a long time for 
a chance worthy of the name. 

One came when Andy Lin- 
i ghan nodded on an Andy 
Roberts comer but Dyer as 
unable to keep his shot down. 
It was an improved spell from 
Palace while a long-range at- 
tempt from Neil Ardley was a 
reminder that nothing had 
happened to change Wimble- 
don's belief that this was a 


Results 


Football 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

-mo 


>roi a 

Leabu>n 47. Si 
Euall 57 


Keynaham Tn 0. Caine Tn 3. 
POftims LEAGUE: Htifc Sunderland 0. 
UMdltobtougn 0. WotveHamplon 3. Man 
C 1. ThWh PmCpcnocb NewcasUa v Bury 


hk Burnley 1 . Wrexham 1 . 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
Pint Dhtafam Luton 3, Portsmouth 1. 
CONCACAF GOLD CUPi PVst round: 
Group O n i Jamaica 3. Guatemala 2: 
BnurH 4. El Salvador 0. 

AFRICAN NATIONS CUP: Group B: Dom 
Congo Z Togo 1. Group Di Zambia 0. 
Morocco 1. 

FA VA set Draw for sixth round: Taun- 
ton Tn v Forthlaven: Spalding Utd v Tiver- 
ton Tn; Sudbury Wndrs v Tow Law Tn: 
KIdsgrove Atti * Potters BarTn (Ties to be 
played Sal, Feb 28). 

Rugby Union 


Bedford v Bristol; 
Sala v Northampton: Gloucester v Rich- 
mond: Ldcosta v Ldn Irish (Ties lo be 
played on Feb 21). 

Golf 

BUICK INVITATIONAL (San Oleficl: 
Leading flue* aeoraa (reduced io three 
rounds by rain: US Unless Stated): |*-wchi 
on first hole at sudden-death playoff)' 204 
S Sim peon 69. 71. EH [wot on Tlrsi hole 
plny-olf): S Kendall 71. 63. 70 2M T 
Woods 71. 68. 68: D Love 111 62. 73, 70. K 
S Uttar land 68.67. 70.206 T Armour III 67. 
73. SB: B Geiberger 67. 72. 67; H Coohran 
67, 70. 68; J L Low!* 70, 67. W. S McRoy 
70, 68, 70; S Jurtgensen 63. 73. 70. S Pale 
67. 86. 74. 207 B Gilder 77. 67. 68. C 
Stadler 69. 70. 6B: S Cinh BS, 72. 70 208 J 
Dafy 70. 70. Ufl: 0 Martin 6S. 71. 7fc R 
Damron 66. 67. 73: J Sanoay 6a. 72. 73. J 
Sluman B7. 69. 72; B Tway 03. 72. 73. Abu 
ata 8 Lyle (GB) GS, 71, 72. 

Tennis 

ATP DUBAI OPM IM ro—fi ■ Nor- 
man (Swa) M A Portia (Sp) 6-2, 4-8. 8-3. 
F Manana (Sp) 01 K Alaml (Mar) 6-4. 6-2: 
T Uariar (Aut) bt S Smile (Aus) 6-3. 6-7. 
8-4: W Ferrofra ISA) bl J Sanchez (Sp) 
6-7. 6-3. 7-5. 

atp ST PETBOauna Oram no 
romufc N Hum (S«e) bt G Schalter (Aut) 
6-2, 2-0 rat D 5Mgt*utU PU W L Burgs- 
m idler (Gar) 6-2. 6-4: H Draokmann (Gen 
br K Xmnav-Smalan&ki (Rus) 6-1. e-Z 44P 
RMboM (Frl M D Paaatrlu (Rom) 7-6. 

6- 0. T jQp—saon (Swel bt Q Pozzl (ft) 

7- 8. 6-2. D Hrfanty <Sto*ak) W Ft SchutHer 
(Ger) 6-3. 6-4. 

Basketball 

NBAi AB-Stsr Garnet East 136. Wesl 114. 

Chess 


UK LEAGUE (Birmingham): 

Richmond 4. Midlands 4. Bristol 3. Slough 


game they could win. In a daz- 
zling 12 -minute spell after the 
interval they did just that, 
punishing Palace's failure to 
deal with a series of high 
balls. 

It was a sad indictment on a 
team who include a cordon of 
six-footers in their three-man 
central defence. Leaburn 's 
first in the 47th minute was 
set up by Kenny Cunning- 
ham, the recent recruit pro- 
ducing a firm header that 
beat Kevin Miller on his near 
post 

Lea bum's second four min , 
utes later should have been 
stopped by the Palace goal- 
keeper while the third con- 
vinced Palace that the Gates 
were also against them. 


5. South Wales X, Kent inwhaa 7& Guild- 
lord 2K. Wood Green 40fc Barbican 4X. Brit- 
ish Chess Magazine 3X: North West 4. 
Northumbria 4. undent Midlands 11 
marchpofafei 1 32* game pis): Kent Im/lcla 
10 (311: Wood Green and Slough 8 (26): 
Barbican B 129S). 


Miller did better this time to 
repel Peter Fears far-post 
effort but, having kept the 
ball out he then saw Leabum 
strike a post, the rebound fall- 
ing kindly for Jason EuelL 
• Uefa last night promised it 
would try to prevent Wimble- 
don moving to Dublin. A 
statement from European 
football's governing body 
said: “We do not support such 
a move because of the damag- 
ing effect it would have on do- 
mestic football.” 

Crystal Pilac* (5-3-2): Milter. Smith, 
Ismael (Rodger. SZminj. Linighan. 
Hseidemon. Gordon: Brolin, Edwortny. 
Roberts- Dyer. Bam (Gmty. 661. 
Wimbledon (4-3-3)- Sullivan. 
Cunningham, Parry. Blackwell. Thatcher 
donee. Fear. Ardley (Caslledine. 89): M 
Hughes. Leabum. Euall. 

K Burge (Tonypandy) 


Cricket 


Natal 

434 am 220. Gautang 333 and 100-3. 
March drawn. Cape Tenon Western Prov- 
ince 145 and 427-8 dec. Eastern Province 
304 and 245 iL Koen 52: Adams 6-W) 
Western Province won by 123 runs. 


Ice Hockey 


■UP HL KACUEt Ayr 1. Manchester 3: 
Cardin 3. Nottingham 1: Newcastle l, Bas- 
ingstoke 1 tot); Sheffield 5. Bracknell 6 
lot), lo adin g w a n d b i gi 1. Ayr [GP26. 
GF112. GA67. PIb 3B): 2. Manchester 
(24-102-70-32); 3. Cantu (24-64-86-31); 4. 
Nottingham (25-86-83-29): 5. Sheffield 
(26-81-89-25): 6. Bracknell (24-75-97-24); 
7. Basingstoke (25-74- 105-181; B. Newcas- 
tle (26-61-106-13). 

BRUTISH NATIONAL LEAGUE: Rle 6. 

Tel lord 6 (ot). Guildford & Kingston 3; 
MurrayDeid 6. Lancashire 3. Paisley Z 
Slougn 3. 

SOUTHERN PREMIER LEAGUE: Peter- 
borough 21. Cardiff a 
NHLi L oad in g rt an dhme. Eastern Con- 
freon m N orth— «f D M elcte 1, Pitts- 
burgh (W2B. L16. T13, GF160. GA132. 
P®7t); 2. Montreal (28-21-7-168-141-63). 
3. Boston (23-23-11-140-136-57) Atlantic 
Division: 1. New Jersey (34-16-6- 
158-110-74); 2, Philadelphia 129-17-9- 
160-123-87); 3. Washington (26-19-11- 
156-143-63). Western Conference: 
Centred DMehnr 1. Dallas (96-13-8- 
174-116-80); V. Detroit 131-15-12- 
177-136-74): 3. SI Louis (30-21-0- 
173— 145-68) Pacino Division! 1. 
Colorado (29- 13-16- 173- 138-74): 2. Los 
Angeles (26-20-9-161-148-61): 3. San 
Jne (21-28-7.139-152-49). 


Sailing 


WHITBREAD ROUND-THE-WORLD 
RACE: Rfth log; 1. Swedish Match (Swej 
4.321 miles to finish: 2. EF Language (Swej 
1.1 miles behind leader. 3. Morn Cup 
(Mon) u 15 J miles; *, 3Jlk Cut IGB] 28 1 : 5. 
Toshiba (US) 38.9; 6. Cheeelc Racing (US) 
53.4; 7. Innovation Kraomw (Nor) 67* B, 
BrunelSunergy (Netn) 103.1; 9. EF Educa- 
tion (Swe) 534.7. 

Snooker 

BENSON AND HEDGES MASTERS 

(Wembley): Boat M WWiw [Wains) bl 
S Hendry (Seot) 10-9. 

Winter Olympics 

BIATHLON 

Woman. 13km [sulfa number denotes 
missed targets)' i, E Datovau (Bui) 54ml n 
52.D6SC (t). 2. E Poowa (Ulcr) 55:09 Q (1): 
3. U Dlsl (Ger) 55:17.8 (1). 

CURLRM 

Woman Unit P reBml n ary ret—fc Nor- 
way 2 . Sweden 8; Canada 7. US 6: Gar- 
many S, Denmark 8. Japan 5. Gi BrtUln 7. 
Second madrsUn ma tet mx Denmark 
8. Gi Britain 3; Japan 9,, Germany 2, 
Sweden B. US 5. Norway 6. Canada 5. 

SwIBer- 


land 7, Germany 4; Canada 7, Japan 4; 
Sweden 6. US 2: Gr Britain 4. Norway i 
ICE HOCKEY 

Woman: Pw i N nwy route Finland 11. 
Japan I: US 7. Sweden 1: Canada 2. China 
0. 

■loo; Cram Bi Belarus 8 Germany Z 
France 5. Japan 2. 


1. G Hack) (Ger) 3mln 
1ft«36aec. 2. A Zooggefer (It) 3 18 939; 3. j 
Mueller (Ger] 3. 19.093 

NORDIC SKIING 

Wen: 30km Cram Cowotry Ctenteofa 1. 

M MyUyUse (Fin) inr 33mln 55 Saecs: 2. E 
Jevne (Nor) 136.27.1, 3. S Fauner (It) 
1.36 DBS. 


Fixtures 

(7 unless staled) 

F oot ba ll 


Chile 


W MT8RNATKWAL; England 
[7.451 

NATtOHWIOE LEAGUE: Hrot DMdon 

Tranmere v Swindon (7 45) Se c ond Diw 
tadoto Northampton v Wycombe (7.46). 
Third llfpliiom Peterborough v Doncaster 

(7.45). 

SCOTTISH LEAGim First DMataac Air- 
drie v Ayr. S econd DfvMaiu Livingston v 
Clydebank, ndrd DMsIom Cowdenbeath 
v Albion: Ross County » East Stirling 
OM VAUXHALL CONFERENCE Dover v 
Famboraugh [7 AS); Hertford v Telterd 
(7451. 

UNIBOND LKAOUE: Premier DhWan 

Leigh HMI v Wnsford Uld. HwldHft 
Ftewtevownd rep l ayi Runctim v Rad* 
difte Bor. 

HYMAN LEAOUE; Premtar DtvWon; 

Basingstoke v St Albans; Boreham Wood v 
Gravesend A N: DuUweh v Sufion Uld, Hay- 
bridge v Hltchin: Yeadinn v Carstialion 
(7.451. 

DR KtAITTENS CUP: Poorth reunite 

Gloucester C v Roddlicfi utd. 

PONTIUS LEAGUE: Premter DMsIen: 
Evwton v Derby |7X)1 Second DteMorn 
&hafl Uld v Blackpool (70). Ttdrd m>- 
Uoo: Chesterheld v Chesser i 7 di 
AVON INSURANCE COHBI NATION. 
Ffavt MvMon; Ml II wall y Arsenal i2.0|- 
OUord Utd V Watford ( 3.0i: OPn i Chelsea 
|2J1). 

IRISH LEAGUE: Premier DivWom Clll- 
lonvllla v Cruaadara: Gienioran v Ards. 
Rrat Dhrtatan: Umavady 'Jid v Newrv 
tOBTDI SENIOR CUP; ■jo.nl rii wli 
Bohemians v Shamrock Rvrs. 


Rugby Union 


TEMiEHTS PREWIERSHIPi Hnt Div 
fadore Currie v Wost o( Scotland |7 0|- Her- 
kita FP v Hawick (7.0). Soctrod DMstew 
Musselburgh v Dundee HSFP (7 oj Pres- 
ton Lodge v Kirkcaldy (7.0) 

CLUB MATCH: Newbury u RAF (7.15) 

Ice Hockey 

EXPRESS cups SteHMkal, feat )«* 
Bracknell v ShefflaliL 
NORTHERN PREMIER LCAQUE: Pai a i 0y 
v Kingston (7.0). 

SOUTHBRH PREMIER LEAGUE: Peter, 
borough v Guildford. 


Northern 
gamble on 



Euro 2000 


jWchaeiWaOwr 

I N A move sore to surprise 
and perplex many people 
in Northern Ireland, the 
! Irish Football Association 
yesterday appointed Lawrie 
McMenemy as manag er of the 
1 nartnnaT side. McMenemy, 6L 
1 succeeds Bryan Hamilton, 

. spqfegd in October, and be- 
| TYimAs the first non-Ulsterman 
to manflg a Northern Ireland. 

Joe Jordan, a Scot, wtH be 
| McMenemy’s assistant and 
Fat - Tanning s the goalkeeping 
, rvuvh All three are on two- 
| year contracts and their im- 
mediate t ask is to qualify for 
the finals of th e European 
Championship of 2000. 

“Same people will no doubt 
be critical and I accept that, 
but armchair critics have 
! never bothered me,” said 
McMenemy. "But I would .say 
to the Northern Ireland sup- 
porters that we want the same 
as them and I would appeal 
for them to come along and 
' fin the ground. It's my ambi- 
tion to see Northern Ireland 
qualify for the European 

niam pi nnchlp ." 

In a group that includes 
Germany, the current hold- 
[ ers, Turkey, Finland and Mol- 
dova and where only the win- 
ners qualify automatically, 

, Northern Ireland's chances 
are si™. But in gambling on 
McMenemy, whose last full- 
time fYwriiiTig role ended in 
Sunderland’s relegation to 
the old Third Division ll 
years ago. the IFA clearly 
hopes he can do for the North 
what Jack Charlton did for 
I the Republic of Ireland when 
he became their manager. 
McMenemy first learnt c& 


the IFA's interest a month 
ago when he read a teletext 
story linking him with the 
job. He hailed the Northern 
Ireland Job as “the pi nna cle of 

my career". ' „ 

The IFA president, Jim 
Boyce, was admiring in 
return yesterday, talking, of 
McMenemy’s “charisma" and 
“high profile", although that 
view tends to ignore the fact 
that being manager of North-, 
em Ireland requires one qual- 
ity above all else: enthusiasm. 

Hamilton had that in abun- 
dance but was dismissed fhe 
day Northern Ireland an- - 
nounced the formation of ah; 
Under-2l team — a develop- 
ment Hamilton had pushed 

for. ' , 

McMenemy’s first game in 
charge will be against Swit- 
zerland at Windsor Park on 
April 22. 



McMenemy . . . appointment 
is the ‘pinnacle’ of his career 


Referee ‘did 
not take bribe’ 


T HE referee Paul Robin- 
son and the non-league 
club Solihull Borough 
are considering taking legal 
action after being cleared of 
bribery allegations yesterday 
by the Football Association. 

Darlington had accused 
Robinson of accepting money 
from Solihull, after a 1-1 draw 
in their FA Cup first-round 
tie at the Third Division 
club's ground on November 
15 last year. 

Representatives of Darling- 
ton claimed they saw the 38- 
year-old referee take a pay- 
ment from Borough officials 
in the bar after the game. 

But the president of the Ref- 
erees’ Association. Peter Wil- 
lis, said: “The only mistake 
Paul Robinson made was to 
buy the drinks for his col- 
leagues and accept the change. 
As a true Yorkshireman he 
should have allowed the col- 
leagues to buy hlrn his drink." 

Robinson is believed to be 
seeking legal advice with 
regards to suing Darlington. 
Solihull, of the Dr Martens 
League, said: 'It is something 
we are looking into." 

Further afield, the presi- 
dent of the world governing 
body Fife, Joao Havelange, 
has attacked the European 
body Uefa and its president 
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Lennart Johansson, who is 
hoping to succeed him. 

Havelange, who instead 
wants the FiTa secretary gen- 
eral Sepp Blatter to take over 
as head of Fifa. said that Ger- 
many was trying to dominate 
world football by supporting 
Jobansson’s bid. 

"The Latin countries 
should start taking on Ger- 
many's power game. Ger- 
many are seeking to dominate 
world football through toe 
bias of Uefa and by getting 
their man elected to the presi- 
dency of Fifa, and that should 
not happen," Havelange said. 

Leeds United yesterday - 
apologised to Leicester City 
for racist chants made during 
the Yorkshire side's defeat at 
Filbert Street on Saturday. 

The Professional Football- 
ers' Association has defended 
players’ salaries after it was 
revealed that the average 
wage in toe Premiership is' 
between £150.000 and £200,000 
a year. “Nobody seems to bat 
an eyelid when you look at 
what people are earning in 
other sports,” it said. 

Gary Mahbutt has been of- 
fered what Tottenham Hot- 
spur described as a job for life. 
Bolton Wanderers have de- 
cided not to buy the West 
Bromwich striker Bob Taylor. 


Ice Hockey 

Storm cloud 
over Eagles 


Vic Batchelder 


T HE Manchester S 
coach Kurt Klein ea 
was a happy man yi 
day and he would likt 
world to know it. By wir 
2-1 at Ayr Scottish Eagli 
Sunday night toe Stor 
least prevented the S 
league champions elect 
ing the title there and 
Manchester are still s 
points behind in second 
but they have four gam 
play and toe Eagles only 
Kielnendorst recogi 
that the chance of pint 
the title at the post is fain 
said: “It can happen a 
think there is more pres 
on them now. That's s 
anything can happen. Bi 
weren’t going to let 'em t 
out the bubbly with us u 
building." 

There is more to the Ai 
can’s joy than that. Kle: 
dorst just loves being in ] 
Chester. “My famil y is 
happy here, my kids g 
school, they fit in very 
they’ve got friends, they 
hockey. I mean, we live 
normal family life just lik 
were back home.” 
Kleinendorst has a two- 
contract with Manchestei 
an option for a year’s e 
slon. “I definitely won't b 
“g anywhere before the 
« next season; I see i 
Jutely nothing that w 
take me away from here.' 

Happy, too, were the G 
ford Flames after their 
P over Kingston Hi 
clinched the British Le 
Championship. 
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Cricket 
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Victory for Westj-.-- 

Mk M nrte< * ^°°per has achieved much more than wi 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


■y M uuper nas achieved much more than win a Test, BC Pires reports from Port of Spain 

an of the Century in Trinidad 


arrB?^? 

dad and Tobago whl^‘ 

recently bought a ^ 

action 

Cited by the crowd j£h- de ‘ 
gs* tab 

“ t ‘ Mnah * « a 


*M A Atherton c Lara h «n.h. 

AJ s«»*anmwb^X b, “-* • 

JP K^sr ,evcac ^«w»« *" 

N Hussain noi out .1 ’ •*"*** 

MSSKS 5 r v «“* 

’'b.Ef - *"* « 6 C 

A B CfldteK row b WalkW - 

8 »gBS:sa=!*««* •" 

t> Beniamin 

P C H Tufnell c Lara t> Beniamin' * ^ 

Ertraa (t*. | b 10. nb13j!_! . 




Total (log 

nflafwt 

143.172 . 214. 

^SsS^kkS™ 

3-0-«KK Chanderpaut i-o-a-a 


nratlaringi 

| ^Campbel! c Rue&ell b HaatBev 
SC Williams c Atherton o Frasar* ", " 
■BCLaracAUienoubFrasor . 

C L Hooper b Fraser .. 

S Chandarpaul c Thorpe b Fr^ 

J C Adame Ibw b Fraser _ 
fO Williams Ibw b Tufnell 

S £ c4b Fraser 'ZZ’ZZ 

K C Q Benjamin t> Fraser 

“ a c C^a^b 

C A Walsh not out _ ... 

Extras (b12. Ib5, nbl4) 

Total CT3.1 oven) 

StiWST****®" 


_i Headley 22-6-47-1; Catttck 
FrasOT 16 1-i-a-a, Tldnell 


*M A Atherton b Walsh 

A J Stvwan C Hooper b McLean""!"" 

J P Crawley ibarb McLean 

N Hussain c 8 b Walsh 

QP Thorpe c Lara b Welsh ™_ 

A J Hollioake cLara b Ambrose i j 

TH C RiaMlI Ibw b Ambrose . a 

A R Caddtcfc c D Williams b Ambrose O 

OW Headley not out a 

A R C Fraser c Hooper b Ambrose 4 

P C R Tut noli c D Williams b Ambr ose 6 

Extras (b5. Ibi5. wl.nbil) , x2 

Totai (945ovei5> _ , 2B8 

PMIetericfceCKST, 143. 143.2D2.2ia. 

233. 239. 239. 246. 

bnwb i lH Benjamin 15-3-40-0: McLean 
12-1-46-3: Ambrose 105-3-63-6; Walsh 
23-6-67-3: Hooper 1B-B-33-0. 


23 


S L Campbell c Stewart b Headley .._. to 
5 C Williams e Crawley b Fraser ........ 02 

‘B C Larac Russell b Fraser IT 

C L Hooper not out M 

S Cnandarpaul c Thorpe b Tufnell .... O 

J C Adams c Stewart b Fraser 2 

ID Williams cThorpeo Headley 85 

CEL Ambrose c Ruesen b Headley .. 9 

K C O Benjamin not out — ...... a 

Extras (bio. ibB. nbT) fia 

Total (for 7. B&2 overs) 282 

VaB ofertckete 10. 38. 120. 121. 124. 263. 
259. 

DM net tat: N A M McLean. C A Walsh. 
Bowline: Headley 16-3-68-3; Ceddick 
16-2-68-0; Tufnell 3 4 JIW1 ; Fraser 
27-6-57-3. Holhoeke 5-0-12-0. 

Umpire e: S A Bucknor end S 
Venkafaraghavan. 

Wart Mdle e eron By three w fc fce f . 


Prope?^ hase price or his 

1 ^ 1 S’ e M? n L ender f ° r the 

nival whtk 0 ^ street car- 
baric inp featUres a c *»ms of 

^oorer^^^Aiim 00 '' 

thf cmw6 Ha ° per 

t3t- 3 d ,h ta ' rr ™ sd «* ml- 
Oval 

SySy*.""-* 

u»*S5Sih W S fi named Man or 

TnL ^ ptain - Trioidad and 
Tobago s own Brian Lara 

SETT"* WeU haw 

west Indies cricket ircp»r it 
»oiUd have 

cult to weather a defeat at 

home in thr. mnihin-. «. u 

Test. 


In the captain s maiden 
Hooper had help on Sunday 


ihe solid 62 by the 


from 

°Pf, nei \ Sluai *t Williams but 
yesterdays most important 

contribution came from a 

local hero far more unlikely 

f? a £J h ^L Viclory ltself ever 
looked The tiny Trinidadian 
wicketkeeper David W illiams 
made 65. his highest ever Test 
score, but what he did for the 
foam spirit will prove to be 
much more important than 
any runs he scored. 

Curtly Ambrose, going in to 
hat when Williams was out, 
stopped and hugged him 
when they met at the pavilion 
entrance. Later, when the 
West Indies team came out of 
their dressing room [tor the 
presentation ceremonies 
Courtney Walsh, who has 
recently been depicted as the 
Jamaican deposed by the 
Trinidadian, was carrying the 
Trinidadian wicketkeeper 
proudly on his hip. 

That casual display of close- 
ness does not augur well for 
England for the rest of the 
series. The great white hope 
so for has been whatever dis- 
harmony existed between the 
home team's members. Even 
during this match, observers 
pointed out that Lara and 
Walsh were conferring 
together regularly on the field 
but that Ambrose appeared to 
be keeping a distance from 

the captain. 

In the 129-run partnership 
between Hooper and David 
Williams, the near future will 
probably show that the em- 
phasis was on partnership. 
West Indies may well now 
start to play as the West 
Indies again, instead of two 
Trinidadians, two Guyanese, 
two Jamaicans, a Bajan or 
two, and the rest in small 
islanders. 

A devastated Mike Ather- 
ton led England out for the 
post-match Hooper-La with 



Sri Lanka A v England A 

Second Test, final day 

Hutchison and 
England sweep 
to victory 


David Hopps In Matara 


Stomped and not out . . . Adam Ho lHoake racks his brains in a vain attempt to shift David Williams laurence Griffiths 


his chin held high but it must 
have been difficult to tak« 
such a hard-fought reverse. 
The agony of defeat must 
have bad something to do 
with bis criticism of the 
wicket as “poor”. I obviously 
do not know as much about 
cricket as Atherton hut I do 
know that I’ve just watched a 
thrilling Test match. 

On Sunday afternoon I 
resigned myself to a West 


Indies defeat; yesterday 
morning it see-sawed back 
and forth in what looked to 
me to be classic Test-match 
style. Up to the very end there 
was a chance that England 
would do it If Angus Fraser 
had uot hit the helmet behind 
Jack Russell to incur a five- 
run penalty, or if he had held 
on to the catch that he 
dropped off his own first ball 
of die morning, when Wil- 


liams was on 36, the result 
might have been different. 

When Ambrose was out, 
there were three balls left in 
the over and the remaining 
three batsmen were Kenny 
Benj amin . Nixon McLean and 
Walsh. Given Headley’s pen- 
chant for hat-tricks and that 
trio's batting ability, the 
game could have been decided 
in that over. 

So it Is difficult to see what 


Snooker 


Hendry admits to losing his grip 


CHve Everton 


T HE tie-break black 
which gave Mark Wil- 
liams the Benson & 
Hedges Masters title and con- 
demned Stephen Hendry to 
his fifth consecutive defeat in 
a major final climaxed a com- 
pelling weekend at Wembley. 

•T blew it,'* Hendry admit- 
ted after losing with an 
eighth Masters title within 
tou chin g distant*. *Tve not 
been the same player this sea- 
son. A couple of years ago, 
there's no danger I wouia 
have lost from 9-6 up.” 


The final four-hour session 
of Williams’s 10-9 triumph — 
which gave him the fourth 
title of his career and a 
£245,000 cheque which multi- 
plied his season’s earnings 
sevenfold — drew a peak au- 
dience of 8.5 million on 
BBC 2. 

“1 was shaking from head to 
toe,” said the delighted 22- 
year-old Welshman. The last 
frame was indeed desperately 
dose as Ms second attempt to 
pot the tie-break black left it 
six inches from a middle 

pocket ^ . . , 

If the cue ball bad bounced 
even a couple of inches from 


the opposite side-cushion, or 
if the potting angle had not 
been dead straight Hendry 
would surely have potted It 
But on an ultra-fost cloth 
there was no avoiding the duf- 
fer’s in-off — running both 
balls into the pocket — except 
by rolling the cue ball six feet 
across the nap of the cloth at 
deadweight 

It deviated just before con- 
tacting file black, which fin- 
ished, via the far jaw, in a win- 
ning pot for Williams which 
would have been simple had 
not £145,000 hung on it 

There were three 147 breaks 
in a day at a Pro-Am Challenge 


Tennis 


Rusedski closes on Chang 


Richard Jago In Dubai 


G REG RUSEDSE3 has 
bum a piatfo™ f ?f 

recovering a ptece i to 
the world's top _ Ev «- 
losing to Goran Ivamsemcm 
thefinal of the Croatian in- 
door tournament for the 
second successive year. 

“I believe I can get tecs 
into the top 

though I lost ion Sunday] .J 
was a good week 
Croatia becausel^ 11 ^ 
Rosset whom r 
beaten before, and the rank 
Log points were useful, 
British No. 1 said. 

He Stag* 

Chang at N 0.7, and fewer 
than 200 points now cover th 
four positions occupied y 
Rused^Ch^B^|f“y 
Kafelnikov and Marcdo Rios. 
A rtwwit run in his near 

tournament, the Europe^ 
Community Championships 
in Antwerp next weeic^here 

there are more points on oner 


in the 
Boris 
hardly 


than in Split, could therefore 
propel him back dose to his 
career-high No. 4. 

Rusedski has decided not to 
play here on the outdoor hard 

courts before another week 
indoors on carpet in Belgium, 
but Tim Henman has — 
though the British No, 7s 
first-round m ee ting 
Dubai Open with 
Becker today could 
come at a worse time. 

On last week’s evidence, 
when Becker was closer than 
anyone to beating Ivanisevic 
in his own backyard, the for- 
mer Wimbledon champion 
was hitttog the bail well and 
looked in good physical 
shape, lacking only match 
practice- _ . _ 

The pressure on Becker to 
consider returning to Grand 
Slam competition has in- 
creased. The pressure <m Her> 
man Is mounting too, because 
a third consecutive first-round 
defeat would seriously dent 
the world No. 18’s confidem*- 
If he does win he is them likely 
to meet Felix Ma ntilla, foe 
winner oh. Bournemouth s 
day in September. 

Another not making the 


trip here is Petr Korda who, 
though within 300 points of 
ending Pete Sampras’s 96- 
week reign as world No. 1. is 
resting after his Australian 
Opentriumph- 

This week’s favourite is Jo- 
nas Bjorkman. Sweden's 
Davis Cup hero is seeded for a 
quarter-final with Ivanisevic 
but the tired Croatian may 
find it bard to stir himself so 
soon after his hometown her- 
oics gTid in any case has a 
tough first round with Carlos 
Moya, last year's Australian 
Open finalist 

• A fresh injury setback has 
caused Steffi Graf to puB out 
of bar latest scheduled return 
to action ait the Paris Open 
this week. The 28-year-old 
German, who has not played 
a to urnament since surgery 
on her left knee last Jane, 
st rained a calf muscle in prac- 
tice on Sunday. 

“It’s a great disappointment 
to me since everything was 
going so wen,” said Graf who 
hopes to play in Hanover next 
week. “The doctor says the 
calf will be better in about a 
week. I am really eager to 
play." 


event at Terry Griffiths’s 

Matchroom Club in T.laoeni , 
one of them by the 17-year-old 
Bridge n d amateur Ryan Day. 
Alter the Welsh professionals 
Matthew Stevens and Tony 
Chappel had also scored maxi- 
mams. Griffiths — who 1 ms 
never m anaged a 147 — said: 
“It's a remarkable standard 
and something I never imag- 
ined Td see. 

“I remember back In 1974 I 
bad a standing ovation for 
making a couple of 70-odd 
breaks against Doug Mount- 
joy when we were both still 
amateurs. It just shows how 
much the game changed." 


Sport in brief 



Rugby Union 

John Bentley has rejected the 
chance to play in the Rugby 
League Challenge Cup this 
weekend in favour of joining 
promotion-chasing Rother- 
ham. The Lions wing bad the 
option of rejoining Halifax 
Blue Sox early, after losing 
his place In Newcastle's team, 
but Rotherham offered the 
chance of unifin artimi to tha 
81-year-old, who has also 
spoken to Leicester and Sale 
recently. ... ■' 

Bentley is set to make his 
debut against Blackheath on 
Saturday. Rotherham’s man- 
ager Steve Cousins hopes to 
sign him permanently when 
he completes Super League 
commitments this summer. 

Rugby League 

St Helens have revealed a 
chib record profit of £293,000 
last season, when they 
retained the Challenge Cup 
against Bradford Bulls at 
Wembley. Saints’ turnover of 
gis minio n in the year ended 
October 31 was also the high- 
est in their history. The profit 
follows three years of losses. 

Sailing 

Paul Cayard’s EF Language, 
the most southerly yacht, led 
by five milgs from Gunnar 


Wilhamfi . . . surge to victory 


Krantz's Swedish Match with 
Lawrie Smith’s Silk Cut 
fourth, a further 22 miles be- 
hind, as the pace-setters aver- 
aged more than 15 knots go- 
ing east across the Southern 
Ocean in the Whitbread 
Round the World Race, writes 
Bob Fisher. Another low-pres- 
sure cell Is forecast which 
will mean increased wind and 
increased speeds. 

Athletics 

The world 800 metres record- 
holder Wilson KIpketer baa 
recovered from malaria and 
expects to be back training 
soon. Kipketer, the Kenyan- 
born Dane who left hospital 
last week after spending a 
fortnight recovering in a Por- 
tuguese clinic, said that he 
was feeling fine , although he 
did not know when he would 
return to competition. 

Boxing 

The Leeds light-heavyweight 
Crawford Ashley will make 
his comeback with a British 
title defence at Bethnal 
Green's York Hall on March 
14. Ashley, suspended by the 
Boxing Board of Control after 
losing his European title to 
Norway’s Ole KLemetsen on a 
second-round knockout in Oc- 
tober, will meet Monty 
Wright of Stevenage in the 
first defence of the domestic 
titlp he has held for more 
than three years. 


“poor” pitch Atherton was 
talking about. Oscar Wilde 
said that he could stand brute 
force but could not abide 
brute reason. Atherton could 
be forgiven for thinking that 
he can stand brute West In- 
dian force but cannot abide 
brute talent 

• England are now 9-1 to win 
the series with William Hm, 
with West Indies 1-6 odds-on 
favourites. 


Rugby Union 


NG LAND'S last man 
Paul Hutchison 
claimed be had never 
attempted a sweep shot in a 
competitive match in his life, 
but there is a first time for 
everything. He took a deep 
breath, made an awkward 
connection and scraped the 
single that pulled off a thrill 
ing victory in the second Test 
yesterday by one wicket with 
two balls to spare. 

Hutchison’s stunned expres- 
sion as he left the field to the 
delighted boots of his team 
mates was the final image of 
an enthralling day which by 
the skin of their teeth 
rewarded an England display 
of laudable perseverance. 

The sweep shot had figured 
prominently in England's 
chase of 192 in 49 overs, as 
was essential against a quar- 
tet of Sri Lankan spinners on 
a slow, turning surface. Ben 
Hollioake and David Sales, in 
particular, had used it to good 
effect, launching two sixes 
apiece in a fifth-wicket stand 
of 86 in 17 overs which 
dragged England back from 
the depths of a for four. 

But it was Hutchison's 
curlicue clincher against Sri 
Lanka’s college-boy off-spinner 
Arshad Juniad which 
remained the most memorable. 
Three times Juniad had ap- 
proached the crease and three 
times his misgivings had 
stopped him in his delivery 
stride. The tiny 17-year-old had 
taken Sri Lanka to the verge of 
victory by dismissing Sales, 
David Nash and Dougie Brown 
in his first four overs and be 
deserved his consolatory pat in 
defeat from En gland 's team 

manager MUtp Ga ffing 

Hutchison's tour selection 
after half a season in county 
cricket had brought growls 
from his Yorkshire captain 
David Byas that it was “far 
too soon”. He has known suc- 
cess and failure in the past 
few weeks and has now won a 
Test overseas for England 
Byas was wrong: it was not 
too soon at alL 
Thirty short of victory with 
two wickets left, England 
could have been forgiven for 
trying to block the last seven 
overs. The captain Nick 
Knight suggested it never 
crossed their minds, and his 
Warwickshire team-mate 
Ashley Giles, who conjured 
up a similar victory against 
New South Wales on last 
year’s A tour, rewarded their 
enterprise. On the back of 71 
overs, and seven wickets, in 
the matc h, his unbeaten 20 
represented a nobler effort 
than the scoreboard suggests. 
England’s top order failed 


to deliver Steve James pulled 
his first ball for four and 
edged the next to slip, driv- 
ing; Knight drove the fast bid! 
before tea back to the bowler. 
Darren Maddy, who had 
promised much in making 33, 

did the same; and Mark Gal- 
ham was bowled, sweeping. 

When Safas clubbed his 
first six, the sky was a deep 
blue and the air heavy with 
silence. When Hollioake fol- 
lowed suit minutes later. 
Cocks of birds wheeled nois- 
ily overhead at the p assing 
threat of a storm and rock 
music vibrated from a ghetto- 
blaster outside the ground. 

Sales was bowled in Jun- 
iad’s first over and Hollioake 
was outwitted by the left-arm 
spinner Niroshan Ban dartil- 
leke, who had him stumped, 
trying to sweep. 

After a hying third day, 
coloured by dubious umpiring 
decisions and inordinate Sri 
Lankan pad play, some Eng- 
land sides would have ob- 
served a deficit of 107, with 
seven wickets still to take, and 
mentally accepted a draw. 

Yesterday this teann proved 
their resilience and the umpir- 
ing spoke of fair-mindedness. 
England ground through the 
order — Pubudu Dassan- 
ayake’s torturous five hours 
for 56 was mercifully ended by 
Hollioake — before Sri Tank a 
surprisingly declared with 
nine wickets down. Their man- 
ager Ranjit Fernando offered a 
perspective. “You can declare 
in A-team cricket; no one gets 
hanged for it” 

SRI LANKA Ai First innings 171 (M C 
Me mils 53. A QunawardBna 51; Glim 
4-62], 

— Ol A M B fc First Innings 260 (B C Hd- 
I looks 103; Bandaitrneke 4-67). 

SM LANKA A 

Sscond Innings toys might 196-3) 
tP B Dassanayske Ibw b Hollioake S3 

N Nawaz c Nosh bHolUoske 24 

MCUsnUbBrown... 11 

1 0s Soram c Brown 0 Coskar 29 

H Botefu c Knfgftl b Gilea 9 

N Bandamneke b HoQloaka 12 

R Parara notoul O 

Extras (bi3.lb5.n02) — 20 

Total (tor 0. 1264 overa) 2BO 

M erf wrlcfcata conti 206. 217. 242. 260. 
2B0.280. 

DU not hat: A JtBttaO. 

Hutchison 11-5-26-0: Hollloaka 
*3-4-8-37-3: Gllaa 44-18-61-3: Brown 
10-4-16-1; Cosher 33-7-75-2: Ealham 
3-0-P-O; Maddy S-1-5-0. 

A 


S P Jamas c Jayawaroene b Parara .. 4 

N VKnigntcA bjaynwa/dano 1* 

D L Madefy c A bJsyawardena 33 

M A Ealham b Bandarblleta i 

OJG Sales b Juniad 46 

8 C Holliaalca m Daseanayake 

D Bandamneke 49 

to C Nash Ibw b Juniad S 

DR Brown cBandartlllekeb Juniad - a 

A F Giles not out ... — 20 

□ A Coskar b Juniad • 

P M HmcMnm no! out 2 

Extras (b2_ Ib4. nblt 7 

Total (tor 9. 464 overs) 192 

“ _ ‘ ’ *ta: 4. 36. 4i 51. 137,148. 

159. 162. 183. 

Perera 3-0-16-1: Botaju 
S-a-5-0; Bandartilloke 20-0-32-2; 
Jayawardene 1D-1-S6-2: Arnold 3-0- 16-0: 
Jumad 74-0-26-4. 

INnphwai RNS Simona and T H 
Wljewardeno. 

A won b) owe wtcfcoL. 


No disguising Irish woes 


A T THE start of the inter- 
f\ national at Lansdowne 
/ IRoad I was sure Scotland 
had added a secret weapon to 
their gawie plan. As both 
teams were introduced to the 
new Irish president Mary 
McAleese I realised the Scots 
bad slipped one of their own, 
Robbie Coltrane, into the Irish 
front row. 

Coltrane must have shed 
five stone to move into the Ire- 
land line-up unnoticed. Closer 
inspection revealed that the 
slimmed-down actor was in 
reality the Greystones loose- 
head. prop Reggie Corrigan. 
The new kid on the block actu- 
ally had afantastic game both 
In the scrum and around the 
park, showing no nerves as he 
drove at the opposition with 
ball in hand. 

But this was one of those 
games where the final whistle 
blows and you are left s itting 
thinking how the bell did Ire- 
land contrive to lose. In the 
pre-match on the BBC (thank 
you again for covering Irish 
games, you have saved me a 
fortune) Gavin Hostings said 
that the losers would find 
themselves staring into the 
abyss. Ireland now find them- 
selves free-falling to the bot- 
tom of the ocean floor as Ed 
Harrison did In the movie— 
also The Abyss. 

Compared with the stan- 
dard of rugby played in Paris, 
Saturday’s Dublin encounter 
looked like the amateurs' run- 
out For the most part the 
game was played at great pace 
with lashings of ferocious pas- 
sion, a typical Celtic encoun- 



ter, if either side had finished 
a quarter of their opportuni- 
ties it might have been a fan- 
tastic match. At times there 
were fertile passages of play 
which turned to slurry with so 
many basic errors. 

Amid the doom and gloom 
there were a number of posi- 
tive things for both teams. The 
Ireland scrum was very solid, 
causing Scotland many prob- 
lems, with Paul Wallace on the 
tight-head side again out- 
standing. It was ironic, then, 
that the game was won and 
lost in the front row. Scot- 
land’s w innin g move was 
made with Jim Telfer’s deci- 
sion to replace the loose-head 
prop George Graham with 
Bath's David Hilton, thus en- 
abling Scotland to weather a 
storm of five-yard scrums 
when Wallace was off the field 
with a blood wound. 

Three minutes later Wal- 
lace was penalised, allowing 
Craig Chalmers to kick Scot- 
land into a 17-16 lead. The ref- 
eree Andre Watson’s decision 
to penalise Wallace was ap- 
palling. By virtue of his phy- 
sique Wallace is a low scrum- 
mager, and the referee had 


ample opportunity in the pre- 
vious 68 minutes of play to set 
his standards. Referees are al- 
ways subconsciously trying to 
bring parity into games, Ire- 
land’s penalty try eventually 
being balanced by Scotland's 
penalty. 

Outside the set piece, Scot- 
land's pack hunted like a 
bunch of hyenas. The hall won 
in the open-play count was 61 
to 32 in Scotland’s favour. 
(Apparently the Royal Bank of 
Scotland dumped 50 pence 
pieces on the pitch the night 
before toe game). Two Scot- 
land back-row forwards had to 
get replacement shirts as they 
showed total disregard for 
their bodies in their efforts to 
reclaim ball at the feet of toe 
Irish forwards. 

L AST week Scotland were 
toe favourites to take the 
wooden spoon. With Eng- 
land’s defeat in Paris, things 
suddenly look a lot brighter 
forthe Scots, who play Eng- 
land and France at Mur ray- 
field and must fancy their 
chances to win one of those 
games; probably England as 
the French scrummage is too 
Strong. Wales away will be an 
even call. The Scots may very 
well finish In the top two. 

For Ireland, darker days lie 
ahead. England and France 
away may well turn out to be 
oot-soHClose encounters of the 
nightmarish kind. The plight 
of Irish rugby is aptly summed 
up by the playwright Sean 
O’Casey in The Plough and the 
Stars when he describes Ire- 
land’s road as "a thorny way”. 


Leonard accused of stamp on France No. 8 


T HE England coach dive 
Woodward is waiting for 
details of French allegations 
that the prop Jason Leonard 
stamped on toe No. 8 Thomas 
Lfevremont during Satur- 
day’s Five Nations defeat in 
Paris. 

France are not citing Leon- 
ard but want toe England 
management to take indepen- 
dent action. Lievremont had 


been trapped at the back of a 
maul and Leonard charged 
over him, but the incident 
went unnoticed by the referee 
David McHugh. The French- 
man later had to be replaced 
when he left the field with 
broken ribs. 

in November Woodward 
suspended Martin Johnson 
for one Test for punching the 
All Blacks captain Justin 


Marshall an action also not 
seen by the referee. 

Leonard, never dropped 
while earning 60 caps since 
1990, was cited by Scottish offi- 
cials two years ago. He was 
blamed for their captain Rob 
Wain wright being concussed 
but was exonerated, amid bit- 
terness, after a disciplinary 
hearing because the video evi- 
dence was not conclusive. 
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Hooper completes the innings of his life as Atherton’s men falter 



Mike Selvey in Port of Spain sees chances 
and decisions go the way of West Indies 


T HE curse of Trini- 
dad struck England 
again yesterday 
when West Indies, 
against all the odds 
and with a depth of character 
which many thought might be 
beyond this side, won the 
second Test by three wickets. 

Asked to make 282 to win, 
the highest score of the 
match, they dragged them- 
selves from the depths of 124 
for five on Sunday afternoon 
— and 181 for five overnight 
— to attain their goal 20 min- 
utes alter lunch. England 
managed only two wickets, 
both to Dean Headley imme- 
diately before tbe interval. 

Only once previously on 
this ground — and only 20 


times in almost 1.400 Tests 
anywhere — has a larger total 
been made to win, and it may 
prove to be a watershed for 
West Indian cricket This was 
a game they could ill afford to 
lose in the aftermath of their 
Pakistan disaster, the fiasco 
at Sabina Park and with a 
new captain straining for 
credibility on his home turf. 

Trinidad requires little en- 
couragement for excess at 
this carnival time of year and 
the toast was Carl Hooper and 
the diminutive wicketkeeper 
David Williams. Trinidadian 
himself; their sixth-wicket 
partnership of 129 had carried 
West Indies to within spitting 
distance of victory. 

Cool Carl, vice-captain now 


and with the responsibilities 
that go with it, cast off his 
impetuous role to bat for 10 
minutes short of six hours In 
making an unbeaten 94. 

Faced with a pitch that had 
dominated the game and on 
which no batsman felt secure, 
he compiled a chanceless in- 
nings. He hit the winning 
runs with a chasse down the 
pitch to catch Phil TufheU’s 
looping spin an the full and 
ease it past mid-off. It was his 
10th boundary and, with a 
nice symmetry, virtually a 
replica of his first, struck al- 
most 24 hours previously. 

Hooper raised his arms 
wearily in triumph, took the 
acclaim and strode off into a 
bear-hug from Brian Lara. 

“As long as Carl was there 
I thought we were going to 
win,” said Lara. “He came in 
at lunch and said if he was 
there at the end it would be 
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the best inning s he had ever 
played. I think it was.” 

For 220 minutes Williams 
kept Hooper company and, if 
England failed to take two 
rhnnrpt; from him and twice 
also had good shouts for leg- 
before ignored by Steve Buck- 
nor, he showed guts beyond 
the call, ah organised tech- 
nique and, when presented 
with the chance on leg stump, 
no little flair. His ,65 was far 
and away the highest score of 
his brief Test career. When he 
was out, West todies needed 
only 28 more. 

Wn giantj will think hard 
about a game that yet again 
slipped firom their grasp. 
There will be a temptation to 
blame a venue where they 
were denied from strong posi- 
tions on their last tWO tOUTS. 
But history Is irrelevant and, 
in any case, they have to 
return here on Friday for the 
third Test Mike Atherton, 
drained in defeat, confessed 
the game had been “thrown 
away”. He was not wrong. 

When the fourth day began, 
England were 242 ahead, on a 
poor pitch with six second-in- 


nings wickets in hand. That 
should have been their spring- 
board. But they collapsed 
against Curtly Ambrose 
armed with an old ball and 
then, when the indefotigable 
Angus Fraserhad pulled them 
back into tbe matcK allowed 
the fish to slip from the hook. 

Fraser’s contribution was 
Immense, from his stout 90- 
minute rearguard to Eng- 
land's first . inning s to ' his 
magnificent eight for 53 in the 
first innings and his three 
wickets to the second With II 
for 110 in the match, he did 
not deserve to lose. Yet toe 
paradox is that he might have 


England will 
think hard 
about a game 
that yet again 
slipped from 
their grasp 


won the game with the first 
ball of the day yesterday. It 
was a loosener, which Wil- 
liams chipped gently back to 
the bowler's right. Fraser 
stuck out a huge hand but the 
ball tumbled to earth. 

Later, with 75 still needed. 
Jack Russell, whose errors 
have cost England dearly in 
the Caribbean to the past, 
missed Williams down the leg 
side in Fraser’s first over 
with the new ball. Had the 
second chance beat taken. 
England ought to have won; 
had the first stack, there is 
little doubt they would. 

Perhaps the most poignant 
comment on the day, how- 
ever, .came when Atherton, 
with 11 runs needed and all 
patience lost with his other 
seamers, called Fraser back 
for a final fling . His first ball 
kept low, scuttled through to 
Russell, who then let it 
through his legs. The ball hit 
Russell's helmet, placed on 
the ground behind him, and 
five byes were the result 

B C Pfros and tall 
scoreboard, page 15 


Brazil lose 


and wives 





Jim White 


T HINGS are beginning. . 

to get a bit tense in Bra- 
zilian football. Just as 
the Carnival samba 
schools loosen their hips for 
the annual sashay down Rio’s 
high street, representatives of 
the world's most flamboyant 
footballing nation have gone 
all Presbyterian. 

The national coach Mario 
Zagallo, alarmed after bis 
side's feilure to beat Jamaica 
in the Concacaf Gold Cup in 
Los Angeles that the boys 
from Brazil are adopting too 
relaxed a spirit, has issued a 
Draconian code of conduct for 
them: This set of 14 command- 
ments is of a kind more usu- 
ally associated with teams 
from behind the old iron cur- 
tain, or sides managed by 
George Graham, rather than 
those from a country whose 
footballers like to hold one an- 
other’s hands on their way out 
to play. 

Zagallo, clearly believing 
that the best teams In the 
world have emanated from 
monasteries, begins by insist- 
ing that, during tournaments 
from nowon, his players must 
net fraternise with wives and 
girlfriends — and that in- 
cludes other people's wives 
and girlfriends. 

Imag ine if Glenn Hoddle — 
not, if recent legal activity is to 
be believed , a man averse to a 
bit of fraternisation — told his 
side to keep away from 
women. No Posh for Becksy, 
no Louise for Jamie, there 
would be pop starlets weeping 
in studios up and down the 
land at a total bird exclusion 
zone here, though Sheryl Gas- 
coigne would probably en- 
dorse the boss on that one. 

Perhaps anticipating trou- 
ble, Zagallo has also told his 
notoriously opinionated 
charges that there will be no 
arguing with the manage- 
ment. And, no doubt moti- 
vated by self-preservation and 
recognising that the profes- 
sional footballer’s idea of a 
rigorous exchange of views is 
to cot the toes out of acol- 
league's socks and fill his jock 
strap with liniment, his rules 
include the proscription of all 
practical jokes. 

This is a policy which, if 
adopted by England, would 
remove the purpose of picking 
Paul Gascoigne, whose main 
role in a national squad now 
appears to be the lifting of 
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England left to rue their luck 


team spirit by use oftodkdans ' 
belches and strat eg ic a lly 
placed buckets of urine. - . 

Zagallo has also instructed * - - 
his players to be nice tothe. 
media. Hoddle is far too wise 
to follow suit, aware as he is..’ ~ 

that England’s most success- * 
ful morale-building technique*, 
is to take a lesson from the . 

Alex Ferguson school of siege - 
mentality and cast tbe media . 
as the enemy. 

During Italia90 the EnglanrF 

team’s success was hornless £ 
of strategic brilliaiice or ah- m - 
pitch artistry than of a deter- " 
ruination to stick two fingers V 
up to those who bad written g| 
them off as a bunch of brick- — 
brained no-bopers. * 

Besides, any wise boss will M 
remember the example of Gra^ 
bam Taylor, who came into . 
office with a similar media- ■ 
friendly policy. Look where jg - 
that landed him; cast by the . 

very people he was trying to * . 
accommodate as thefirst root V 
vegetable to manage a , 3 • 

national football team. *'.f 

But afZagaHo’s 14 rules the AM. 

most inhnman istahan hfs ' 

players from using mobile. - 
phones during the tourna- - - - /-» 
ment Has he any idea of the ■/*.? M 
psychological damage this 
will do to his side? How does. . . Ji ff 
he think his lads will keep 
touch with updalesfrom thefr-f^Kt 
financial advisers? Does he T4K 
really believe that the modern 1 * 
professional should have to . 
queue at a pay phone to take J ,|jg. 
advantage of a fast-breaking 
share opportunity? '’ "'•’ffl- 

One can only Imagine that , 
half the Brazilian squad, the 'W 

moment they learn that their -ip- 

umbilical cord to the outside . . - & 
world has been severed, will - Mg-' 
do a Chris Sutton and absent y 

themselves from combat. . 


B RAZIL’S self-induced 
turmoil will have 
added to the sense of 
frustration felt this 
morning by all those Scottish 
Labour MPs: 18 years to oppo- 
sition and the best opportu- 
nity to enjoy the trappings of 
power is snatched from them 
by their leader who, in the 
spirit ofZagallo, came over all 
self-righteous last weekend 
and banned bis squad of MPs 
from accepting free tickets to 
any World Cup match. 

So there will the Scots be, 
lining up in the opening game 
of France 98 against file de- 
moralised, frustrated, mobile- 
free Brazilians, and the only 
representatives from the 
House of Commons in the sta- 
dium to watch what could be 
the upset of the century win 
be half a dozen gloating 
English Tories, parliamentar- 
ians genetically obliged never 
to turn down a freebie. In 
Westminster, as in Rio, the 
honeymoon is over. . 
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Moorcroft may 
quit in November 


Guardian Crossword No 21,194 


Set by Fawley 


Duncan Mackay 

D AVID Moorcroft, the 
man hailed as the sav- 
iour of British athlet- 
ics, has warned he may walk 
away from the sport in No- 
vember. The former world 
5,000 metres record holder is 
head of UK Athletics 96, the 
organisation trying to find a 
way of replacing the insolvent 
British Athletic Federation, 
and it is due to present its 
finriinga in nine months. 

‘1 see this as a one-year pro- 
ject," he said. “I shall decide 
in November whether I stiH 
want to be Involved. Its not 
been fun but fulfilling to a 
strange sort of way.” 
Moorcnrft is worried about 
Andy Norman, the former 
BAF promotions officer who 
was sacked to 1994 after being 
indelibly linked with the sui- 
cide of the Sunday Times 
journalist CUff Temple. 

Moorcroft is negotiating 
with APL the sport's market- 


ing agents, over who should 
run Britain’s international 
meetings during the summer. 
But Alan Pascoe, the founder 
of API, is a long-time asso- 
ciate of Norman, and Moor- 
croft fears that Nor man may 
be re-employed to organise 
the events. 

Norman Is currently work- 
tog as an athletics agent and 
represents many of Britain’s 
! top athletes, including Jona- 
I than Edwards and Kelly 
Holmes. He is also employed 
as a consultant for Channel 4 
and is promoter of several 
meetings abroad. 

Temple was Moorcroft’s 

official biographer and a close 
friend, and' Moorcroft spoke 
out strongly against Norman 
after Temple's suicide. 

“I have to sep a rate my per- 
sonal and professional feel- 
ings," Moorcroft said. “We are 
discussing a number of issues 
which need to be- -addressed.. 
Andy once had a' role in athlet- 
ics but he no longs: has the 
role he bad btftire." 
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Stamp, shout and scream 
mid definitely smash a few 
ornaments. That's what you 
should do when the love of 
your life breaks your heart. 
Health advice for Valentine’s Day 


e 1 


Across 


1 About to enquire about 

. - Shed’s puzzle, in a portion 
* to take notes (4,4) 

5 Jack begins to lounge 
about with current flame © 

9 Love tucking into pasta — 
not one for sweet food (8) 

10,12 Savoury dish uses hot 
seasoning and “kosher" 
bacon? That’s daft! (6-2-9) 

15 Quiver with emotion, seen 
In bathrobe (5) 

17 Ifs simple — animal 
trainer’s gone back in too 

early... (9) 

18 ...maybe part of circus 
crow, I agree, got silly ( 9 ) 

19 Going in and out of the sea 
(5) 

20,24 Entirely pirate range of 
goods, kinds near needing 
replacement (4,4,3, 6) 


25 Course introduces old 
data? It makes you sick! (8) 

26 Enthusiast starts shiny ■ 
black engine (3-3) 

27 Ready to post fifth of letters 
in a mad rush (S) 

Down 


1 Open land— stretch on 

regular beat (6,4) 

2 Odd case Involving cleaner, 
popular and very sweet ( 10 } 

3 Nothing missed by more 
obstinate German artist (5) 

4 Spin doctor should be 
politically correct ( 1 2} 

6 Pause, introducing quick 
toast, perhaps (9) 

7 A cricket team's spinner 
must have one (4) 

8 Time to abandon curt 
language (4) 


11 Cake, one with different 
topping, veryshaip-tastfng 
(8,4) 

13 Court, terribly grand, with 
roughly equal borders (ip) 

14 Good-looker, scoffing 
candy, ruined sexy act (5,5) 

1C VIP, very popular, has a 
word that makes you smile 
(3,6) 

21 Biblical character with 
human failing (5) 

22 Seeming a Wt of a scruff, is 
always pulled up ( 2 , 2 ) 

23 Presently being short with 
unknown writer (4) 

Solution t omor row 

















